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3 MESSAGE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


In compliance with a Senate resolution of February 27, 1875, information 
in relation to the establishment of a branch mint in the Western States or 
the Mississippi Valley. 


January 6, 1876.—Read and ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


To the Senate of the United States : 


In reply to the resolution of the Senate of the 27th of February last, 
requesting the President to institute inquiries as to the proper place for 
the establishment of a branch mint at some point in the Western States 
or in the Mississippi Valley, I transmit herewith the report, and accom- 
panying papers, of the Director of the Mint, who was charged with the 

uty of making the inquiries called for by said resolution. 
. U. S. GRANT. 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, January 6, 1876. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
January 5, 1876. 
The PRESIDENT: 


Referring to the resolution of the Senate adopted February 27, 1875, 
requesting the President to institute inquiries as to the proper place for 
the establishment of a branch mint at some point in the Western States 
or in the Mississippi Valley, I have the honor to advise you that, in obe- 
dience to your direction, Dr. H. R. Linderman, the Director of the Mint, 
was charged with the duty of making the inquiry directed by said reso- 
lution, and has submitted to me his report thereon, which, together with | 
the accompanying papers, is herewith transmitted. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

B. H. BRISTOW, 
Secretary. 
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OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE MINT, 
December 11, 1875. 


Str: On the 22d of April last I had the honor to receive from you a 
resolution of the Senate of February 27, 1875, as follows: 

Resolved, That as it appears expedient to establish a branch mint for the coinage of 
silver, the President of the United States be requested to institute inquiries as to the 
proper place for the establishment of a branch mint at some point in the Western 
States, or in the Mississippi Valley, taking into account all questions of economy and 
facilities of distribution, and report upon the same at the next session of Congress. 

In transmitting the resolution you instructed me to.make, at such 
time before the next session of Congress as might be compatible with 
my official duties, an examination as to the proper place for the estab- 
lishment of a mint for the coinage of silver, and to visit for that purpose 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Saint Louis, Indianapolis, or any other city, or 
town in the Western States or in the Mississippi Valley, which I might 
deem proper, and after concluding my examination to report the result 
to you. 5 

Having, during the past summer, visited the cities referred to, also 
Kansas City and Denver, and examined their advantages respectively, 
with reference to the establishment of a mint, I have to report as 
follows: 

The principal commercial and railroad centers in the West, Saint 
Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Omaha, and Kansas City, all 
offer ample facilities for economically conducting mint operations, both 
as respects the cost of necessary supplies and rate of labor. They also 
possess sufficient facilities for distributing coin to the cities and towns 
of the Mississippi Valley. 

For the coinage of silver it is not very material as to which of the 
cities referred to shall be selected for the location of a mint, as, under 
the law, such coinage, with the exception of the trade dollar, must be 
on Government account exclusively, and the bullion required for the 
Same procured by purchase. The supply will come chiefly from the 
different reduction and refining works hereafter referred to. 

It is important to avoid, however, if possible, the delay and particu- 
larly the expense which would attend the construction of a new edifice, 
and which may be accomplished by utilizing some Government building 
no longer required for other purposes. 

The only Government buildings in the West adapted for mint-opera- 
tions are the United States post-office at Saint Louis, and the United States 
arsenal at Indianapolis. The former will not be vacated until the com- 
pletion of the new United States buildings now in course of construction, 
(in Saint Louis,) which will require probably three or four years. 

The edifice at Indianapolis, it is believed, is no longer required for the 
purposes to which it has hitherto been devoted, and could be converted 
into a mint at a moderate expense within, say, six months from the time 
of its being vacated. 

If it be the intention to establish a mint in the Western States for the 
coinage of silver only, and assuming that the arsenal-building can be 
vacated and turned over for use as a mint, the true policy would appear 
to be to locate it at Indianapolis. 

Having stated my conclusions as to the location of a mint for the 
coinage of silver, 1 deem it proper to refer briefly and in general terms to 
eA ead requirements of the territory known as the Mississippi 

alley. 

That extensive and highly productive section of our country will re- 
quire, in the near future, a considerable coinage of both gold and silver. 
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If the demand is to be met by one mint, it should be located at a point 
as near the center of the valley as practicable, having reference to the 
procuring of cheap supplies and facilities for receiving bullion and dis- 
tributing coin. 

The city of Saint Louis being situated nearer the center of the valley 
than any other principal city or railroad center, and possessing equal 
advantages in other respects for the conducting of coinage-operations, 
would appear to be the proper location for the establishment of a thor-. 
oughly-equipped mint, of a capacity for both gold and silver coinage 
equal to the requirements of the present and future. ; 

The reduction and smelting of precious-metal ores are now carried on 
quite extensively at Omaha, Chicago, Saint Louis, and different points in 
Colorado. In this branch of business, skill and energy have been dis- 
played to an extent highly creditable to those engaged in it. It has 
already proved beneficial to the bullion-producing Territories, in furnish- 
ing ahome market for aclassof ores requiring facilities for reduction which 
cannot be afforded, except at points where skilled labor and supplies 
of various kinds can be procured at rates more favorable than in the 
greater portion of the precious-metal-mining districts. 

With the further extension of railroads west of the Mississippi River, 
the business will largely increase. It will no doubt be benefited to— 
some extent, should a mint be established in the Mississippi Valley. 

In response to my request, the proper local authorities of the differ- 
ent cities visited furnished detailed statements of an interesting char- 
acter, which accompany this report, in relation to the population, trade, 
manufactures, production, cost of supplies, &e. 

The information contained in these statements shows the great ex- 
tent of the agricultural, manufacturing, mining, and other industries — 
of the West, together with the trade and exchanges to which they give 

rise. 

In conclusion, it gives me pleasure to state that the proper authorities 
of the localities visited afforded me every possible facility for obtaining 
the information. desired. 

Jam, sir, very respectfully, 
H. R. LINDERMAN, 
Director of the Mint. 
Hon. B. H. Bristow, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


THE PROPOSED MINT. 


An argument in favor of its location in Saint Louis, and answers to questions submitted by 
Dr. H. Rk. Linderman, Director of the United States Mint, at Washington. 


Dr. H. R. LIXDERMAX, 
Director of the Mint, Washington, D. C.: 

Srr: In reply to questions propounded by you, bearing on the subject of a location 
of an addititional mint for the refining and coining of silver and gold, we have the honor. 
to report as follows: 

Question 1. ‘‘ What is the population of the city according to the best estimate ?” 

Answer. Mr. David B. Gould, publisher of the Saint Louis Directory, who has for sev- 
eral years made official reports on the census, estimates the population of the city up 
to Nevember 1, at 495,000. This calculation is based upon the natural ratio of increase- 
as shown during the past two or three decades, ‘and by returns already made at Mr. 


. 
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Gould’s office by trustworthy canvassers. It may be of interest to note the growth of 
_our population, as shown by the following figures: 


MO eens aN aw eae k wayne sees - eens Celie wawgs cc eel ae 
ee ee rn ec diete pase icsce oe hes desea cake een ee ee 
Ta 1862). Bee ee cad SiisdisSe = ais ag trem copenichn Spina via ann odeieme as mons 9 oe a 94, 000 
WAR ea es ada (h- sekweled oo oy A= ooo on io vedanwat scene Lea aue 
ian oi sca ke bas wed ends pric nesses nae: An Eee 
In 1870 (United States census) ....-.-----------+-+--- Se IS Sees 312, 960 
ee eh wile ap hanes Sones eR caen tsa 0 428, 126 
In 1875 (Estimated November 1)....---------- +--+ +--+ -----2- cers cere seeees 495, 000 


About five years have passed since the regular United States census was taken, and 
during that period the growth has been wonderful. The gain, according to the above 
estimates, has been over 183,000, or 59 per cent. In 1870 there were but 64,425 names 
in the directory, and the same ratio of names to population would indicate a present 
population of more than 550,000. It is probable that the canvass for the directory for 
1870 was somewhat less thorough than it has been since. During the first half of the 
period between 1860 and 1870, there was but little increase in the population. Busi- 
ness was at a stand-still, owing to the fact that martial law prevailed, and many of the 
avenues of trade were closed. The influx of population and the revival of all branches 
of business at the close of the civil war followed; and, perhaps, at no time in the his- 
tory of the city has the increase been so great as during the period from 1865 to 1874. 
With the fact before us that for the past two years there has been a stagnation in bu- 
siness, a depreciation in values, and a general uncertainty and lack of confidence in 
financial circles, the steady growth of Saint Louis in population and wealth may be 
looked upon with pride as well as astonishment. 

2, “What is the total amount of capital employed by banks and bankers in Saint 
Louis ?” 

Answer. On the 1st of July, 1875, there were 56 banks in the city, with capital and 
surplus amonnting to $19,510,015 ; savings and time deposits, $15,443,636; demand de- 
posits, $25,703,480 ; cash and exchange, $14,542,885 ; loans, discounts, and bonds, $45,- 
309,998. Of the whole number of banks, 38 are in the clearing-house, and 18 are not 
in the clearing-house. Of the former, seven are national banks, and thirty-one State 
banks. The national banks have bonds deposited to the amount of $1,342,850, with a 
circulation of $1,079,080. For a detailed and official statement of the condition of the. 
Saint Louis banks, see clearing-house report berewith submitted, marked “ Exhibit A.” 

3. “How does the balance of trade of the city of Saint Louis and State of Missouri 
stand, as related to other cities, States, and Territories, respectively ?” 

Answer. The position which Saint Louis has reached as the fourth city in the Union in 
point of population, and the third in commercial and manufacturing importance, may 
be taken as a fair indication of what she will attain in the no distant future. All the 
States of the republic have contributed to her population, but her commercial inter- 
course has been chiefly with the Mississippi Valley and the States and Territories west 
of the great river. From this latter source almost exclusively have come the supplies 
of food and the material for manufactures, by which this population has been sustained. 
If, therefore, this growth in population and wealth has been developed in the center of 
a country as yet comparatively new, what may we not predict for the city when the 
vast area west of the Mississippi is placed under cultivation to the extent of the terri- 
tory immediately east of the river,and when the mineral wealth in this region, but 
just discovered, shall have been placed in the hands of those who may be able to dis- 
tribute it, in many forms, to the country ? 

The productive strength of many portions of the country east of us may never be 
greater than at the present time; that of the Mississippi Valley has not been half 
tested yet, while the capabilities of the vast region lying west and southwest are 
almost wholly unknown. When the Indian Territory is opened to white settlement, 
as it surely must be in a short time, and when New Mexico, Texas, and Arkansas have 
become more thickly populated, and have better facilities for transporting their pro- 
ducts, there will be a population seeking trade with Saint Louis, the like of which no 
city on the continent can excel. 

The trade of Saint Louis is now very large with Tennessee, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Alabama. Ultimately the population and wealth of these States will 
increase, and it is fair to presume their trade with Saint Louis will correspondingly 
increase. ; 

The improvement of the Des Moines Rapids by the Government, and the construc- 
tion of the jettees at the mouth of the Mississippi River, are sure to increase the facil- 
ities for the movement of grain from the vast Northwest to Saint Louis, and thence by 
direct shipment to Europe. Consequently Saint Louis, while actively competing with 
cities east of her for the grain-trade of the Northwest, is quite alone in many branches 
of the trade. She deals in tobacco, cotton, pig-iron, bar-lead, zinc blooms, iron ore, 
zine ore, barytes or “tiff” fire-clay, glass-sand, and other things which some other 
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cities can never dealin. The territory which sustains some of our neighboring cities 
is pretty fully developed, consequently their future growth must be slow. On the con- 
trary, Saint Louis will increase in population for the next quarter of a century with 
great rapidity, and her wealth will undoubtedly increase in a corresponding ratio. 

4. “ What is the estimated approximate amount of the trade of Saint Louis with the 
bullion-producing States and Territories of the States? Give the same as respects the 
republic of Mexico.” 

Answer. Owing to the discrimination against Saint Louis in the freight tariff of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, her trade with much of the bullion-bearing regions has been 
greatly impaired. Notwithstanding this, however, during the past year the value of 
all products received from that section of country cannot be far from $20,000,000; 
perhaps more. In 1874, according to the estimates of dealers, the receipts of wool 
alone from New Mexico and Colorado were 2,000,000 pounds. ‘There were also received 
dyring the same year 1,000,000 pieces of hides, and of the whole number of cattle, hogs, 
sheep, and horses received by rail from the West, it is safe to say the larger proportion 
came from Texas, New Mexico, Southern Kansas, Colorado, and adjoining Territories. 
The trade during 1875 with these regions will undoubtedly be much larger than in 
1874. he increase has been rapid for the past six months, particularly with Colorado, 
New Mexico, and Arizona. The completion of the Iron Mountain Railroad, so as to 
connect with the system of roads in Texas, has but just opened to Saint Louis the. 
trade of that splendid region of the Southwest, the value and amount of whose trade 
may probably be fairly measured by the growth of the cotton-trade with Saint Louis. 
This branch of trade has increased as follows: 


Total bales For re- For sale in 
: received. shipment. this market. 
Year ending September 1, 1872 .-.......2..--+-- +++ 36, 421 17,715 16, 706 
Year ending September 1,1873.............--.----. 59,709 25, 494 34, 215 
Year ending September 1,1874...... .....0 seis ee eee _ 108, 741 24, 323 79, 418 


Since the first of September, 1874, the increase has been even more marked, the re- 
ceipts in comparison with the previous year being as follows: 


Total bales For re- For sale in 
received. shipment. this market. 
From September 1 to December 31, 1874........---. 95, 784 30, 766 65, 018 
From September 1 to December 31, 1874 ...-.....-.. 43, 582 12, 009 315573 
From September 1, 1874, to September 1, 1875.....- 136, 806 
From September 1 to November 15, 1875....--..---- 46, 145 


As the trade has increased, additional facilities have been provided for storing and 
compressing until now there are in operation five establishments as follows: 


Storage Compress capa- 
capacity. city per day. 
Bales. Bales. 
NOR SWAG OUSO a8. << scio son's. s\ciae's spe wiecis eo oni 2 ange 15, 000 500 
Saint Louis Cotton Compress Company........-...--..--5- 25, 000 1, 000 
PAA LOS WATE NOUSOc ss cle ca scyjes ts cose so boos a Seles 10, 000 650 
MEI AVATCHOUSO 2S: 5 "> Sa: eye lna ares Cue op bie bin p ble ape emtataess 25, 000 600 
Factors’ & brokers’ warehouse......-...--.----.--+++------ 20,000 500 


The increase in the trade, during the past year especially, has attracted to this mar- 
ket both Eastern and European buyers and experienced factors from the more south- 
ern cities, until now we have as good judges of the staple as any other market can 
boast of. 

The trade of Saint Louis with the republic of Mexico can hardly be estimated, as it is 
mostly indirect by passing through the hands of merchants and dealers in the interven- 
ing States and Territories. Of the 222,320 ounces of silver and doré bullion produced by 
the Saint Louis Smelting and Refining Company, from January 1, 1875, to March 31, 
1875, 40 per cent. of the crude ore was drawn from the more westerly-‘and northwestern 
Territories, Utah, Nevada, and Montana; the balance from Colorado, Texas, New Mex- 
ico,and the republic of Mexico; the latter country furnishing probably as much as 
any one of the Territories named. (See letter from Augustus Steitz, marked Exhibit 
B.) This ore from Mexico was hauled seven hundred miles in wagons to reach the 
railroads of Texas, and shipments are still going on. The government of Mexico, it 
should be stated, has taken off the duties on imported machinery for mines; and as a 
result, one firm in this city, Messrs. Smith & Beggs, have already sent forward sets 
of machinery for three silver mines in Old Mexico, and are negotiating for orders for 
others. : 

5. “What are the means of communication with said States and Territories, and 
‘Mexico, existing at present or contemplated in the near future ?” 

Answer. By the Missouri Pacific Railroad to connecting lines, west, south, and 
northwest, in Kansas; by the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad southwest to the Indian 
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Territory, connecting with stage-lines and railroads, in course of construction, to New 
Mexico, Texas, and Old Mexico; by the Saint Louis and fron Mountain Railroad, and 
its branches, to Arkansas, connecting with lines already built or in course of construc- 
tion, to Texas and Mexico; by the Saint Louis, Kansas City and Northern Railway, 
and its branches, to the western border of Missouri, conneeting with routes to the 
great Northwest and its Territories, and by the Missouri River to the goid and silver 
regions of Montana, Dakota, and Wyoming. : ; ; 

6. “ What are the advantages of Saint Louis as a point for distributing coin to the 
various cities and towns of the Mississippi Valley ?” : 

Answer. By twenty trunk railroads and their branches, sending out trains several 
times each day to all parts of the country, north, south, east, and west; by reliable ex- 
press companies, running in these various directions, and by eighteen thousand miles 
of navigable rivers, represented by the Mississippi River and its tributaries, which 
ramify and reach every section, and the remotest boundaries of the basin of the Missis- 
sippi. The Union depot in Saint Louis, recently erected, greatly facilitates the dis- 
patching of trains over the Illinois and Saint Louis Bridge, to the relay depot at East 
Saint Louis, whence they are sent over the various roads north, south and east. 

7. “What amount of gold and silver bullion, or foreign coin, is received at Saint 
Louis annually, and transmitted East for mintage or sale? State also the amount or 
value of the gold and silver ores and base bullion received at and reduced or refined | 
at Saint Lonis ?” 

Answer. Eight thousand tons of gold and silver ore and bar bullion, worth between 
$2'500,000 and $3,000,000, are worked, reduced, and refined at Saint Louis. The amount 
of gold and silver bullion and coin received at Saint Louis annually, or passing through 
the city from the western mills and smelters, and transmitted East for coinage or sale, 
is difficult to estimate accurately, but will probably amount to at least $5,000,000, in 
addition to home-production. 

8. “ What is the price or rate of ordinary and expert labor, and what the cost of liv- 
ing, as compared with other cities and towns in the Mississippi Valley ?” 

Answer. Ordinary labor is rated ‘at $1.25 to $1.50 per shift of ten hours; skilled labor, 
$1.75 to $2.50; special artisans, $3 to $6 per day. Market prices for meat, vegetables, 

and bread are lower in Saint Louis than in any other large city in the Union. Comfort- 
able rooms, suitable for homes for laboring-men, can be obtained at $3 to $5 per month 
each, according to locality. 
9, “ What are the varieties of fuel, and cost of each delivered in the city ?” 
Answer. Bituminous coal may be obtained by the car-load at $1.50 to $2.50 per ton, or 
from 6 cents to 10. cents per bushel; anthracite coal from Pennsylvania costs $10.50 
to $12 per ton; semi-anthracite coal from Arkansas and Southwest Missouri, from $6 
to $7; cannel coal, ———; coke, 7 cents to 8 cents per bushel; 10 cents for gas-house 
and ns cents for imported. Hickory, oak, ash, and other kinds of wood, from $4 to $7 
per cord. 
10. “At what price per pound can sulphuric acid, of commercial strength and quality, 
be delivered or manufactured here, in quantity from 3,000 to 6,000 pounds daily?” 
Answer. Two cents to 24 cents per pound. (See letters from Missouri Chemical 
Works, marked ‘ Exhibit C.” ) 
11. “At what price per pound can pure nitric or parting acid be delivered or manu- 
factured, in quantity from 3,000 to 6,000 pounds daily ?” 
Answer. At present price of nitrate of soda, of 38° Baume, 8} cents; of 41° Baume, 
at 94 cents. (See appendix, ‘‘ Exhibit C.” ) 
' 12. “ What is the price per ton of half-ground common salt ?” 

Answer. From $9 to $10 per ton. 

13. “At what price can pure zinc be furnished, in quantity from 300 to 1,000 or 
more pounds daily ?” 

Answer. At 7 cents per pound.’ 


FACTS TO BE CONSIDERED. 


In locating the. mint, the Government will doubtless have in view not merely the 
convenience of regions now largely yielding, but the development of others to the 
southward. It is believed that our great deposits of ore grow richer as they approach 
the Mexican border, and that our richest mines will yet be found when those deposits 
near our southern frontiers shall have been pierced by the extension of the Atlantic 
and Pacific and Texas and Pacific Railroads. At no distant day a vast supply of pre- 
cious metals may be expected from this quarter, and this product, whether shipped by 
the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad, terminating here, or by roads running southward 
from Denver, will be delivered here at less cost than any other proposed location. 

Valuable mines have also begun to yield in Arkansas and Texas. Now, it will not 
be overlooked that the products of the Northern States of Old Mexico, by competent 
judges declared to be the richest of all Mexican States in mineral deposits, will natu-- 
rally seek an outlet by these railroads, if invited by a mimt and the attendant smelting 
and refining works at this city. 
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Moreover, a contract already concluded with the Mexican Republic secures the early 
completion of a nearly air-line from this city by the Iron Mountain Railroad and the 
International of Texas to the city of Mexico. With suitable works located at the 
northern terminus of this route, no small share of the rich product of Central Mexico 
will also be drawn to this city. 

Both with Northern and Central Mexico a valuable return traffic in our supplies of 
food and manufactures will then be stimulated. 

These important advantages, a location of the mint. farther North would forfeit, 
while it would also impose a needless tax upon the production, already large and likely 
to be increased, in Colorado and the southern tier of Territories. 

__ The movement recently inaugurated in this city for the construction of a Southern 
Pacific Railroad it is confidently believed will be a success. The voice of delegates 
from the great States of the Southwest and South in favor of a route to the Pacific 

coast south of the snow line, cannot fail to meet with a favorable response from the 
power which has heretofore aided great national enterprises. Should this railroad be 
constructed, the wealth that will flow to the country from the vast mineral region 
through which it will pass can scarcely be computed. Certain it is that the mines 
whose treasures are now hidden will be opened, and will contribute largely to the 
prosperity of the country. 

In Bell’s work, entitled “ New Tracts in North America,” published in London in 
1860, may be found a paper written by Mr. Charles Sevin on the mines of Chihuahua, 
and read before the Royal Geographical Society, in which it is stated that one mine 
in Santa Eulalia yielded in 1833 $145,000,000, and another some time later yielded 
$143,000,000. 

The richness of the gold and silver regions of the West and Southwest is described 
more fully in the letter from Hon. George Turner, late chief-justice of Nevada, and in 
an editorial article from the Saint Louis Republican of November 12, marked Exhibits 
D and E of the appendix. 

We would mention also, as an inducement for the location of the mint in Saint 
Louis, that the Government already owns in this city property admirably adapted to 
that use. The old custom-house and post-office building, a photograph of which is 
herewith submitted, is one of the most substantial buildings ever erected by the Gov- 
ernment. The plans were made in Washington under the supervision of Major Bow- 
man, then topographical engineer, and the building was superintended by Thomas 
Walsh, of Saint Louis. In size it is 125 feet deep by about 80 feet front, and three stories 
high over Third street and two stories under it, making in all five stories high. The 
style of architecture is Roman with a heavy rusticated basement, supported by Co- 
rinthian columns and pilasters flanking the facades, and having a bold and massive 
portico in front surmounted by a pediment. The building throughout is fire-proof, the 
beams and girders being of iron, with brick arches turned or put in between them. 

For such purposes as are required for the mint, no more suitable building can be had, 
both for light and ventilation, by a small change in the interior. It is lighted exter- 
nally on the four sides, and as it is internally divided into five bays or spans, by rows 
of iron columns, the center span can be cut out or removed so as to form a rectangular 
court lighted from the roof by a large iron skylight, lighting up the whole interior ; 
and iron galleries can be constructed encircling the court so as to admit of entrances ~ 
to each apartment. This building will be vacated on the completion of the custom- 
house now being erected. If a temporary building should be needed, however, before 
the completion of the new Government house, two or three suitable ones can be ob- 
tained. 

We would further mention, that the works already in operation in this city for the 
smelting and reduction of silver-ore have been successful to a degree not anticipated 
when they were established. Similar works have been attempted in other places and 
have not succeeded. So profitable has the smelting of the precious ore proven, that it 
is in contemplation to establish other and more extensive works near this city at an 
early period. 

In view of all these facts herewith presented, and in consideration of the many advan- 
tages Saint Louis offers, as the central city of the republic and the chief manufacturing 
city of the West, we ask that its claims may receive the consideration which they 
merit. 

Respectfully, your obedient servants, 


Wes. M. SAMUEL. Simas BENT. 

ERASTUS WELLS. Louis V. Boey. 

Wo. H. STONE. Fe EDWIN HARRISON. 
YODER Brown. i JOHN B. MAuDE. 
JOHN D. PERRY. Tuos. J. BARTHOLOW. 
JOSEPH BROWN. CHARLES GREEN. 


E. H. E. JAMESON, Secretary. : 


In behalf of the Merchants’ Exchange and the citizens of St. Lonis. 
Sr. Lours, November 15, 1875. 
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Aggregate statement of the condition of banks in 


‘ 


APPENDIX. 


Exursir A. 


piled from public and private statements, by E. Chase, manager 


Saint Louis on the first day of July, 1875, com- 


Clearing- House. 


Bonds de- |,; : 
posited. Circulation. 
July 1, 1875—7 national banks ....------------+-2--- eee ne sterner erent $1, 342, 850 | $1, 079, 080 
January 1, 1875—7 national banks ......----.+----+---++-2+ 07° eee ene eee ee eee 1, 492, 850 1, 259, 300 
Decrease .<ccce cuca nc vcccn ceccc we ccc e ce cane cc ceneceweenceesnecnesensceses 150, 000 180, 220 
Capital and Savings Demand | Cash and Loans, 
apitatane) and time ; ss discounts, 
surplus. deposits. deposits. | exchange. | 244 ponds. 
 NahOnab DAUR Geen. sicicc cde cbawe'evenan $7, 601, 553 | $1, 202, 781 | $9, 494, 256 $6, 187, 862 | $11, 438, 094 
Sie Shao DATICS Yasue ascetics hod sve eieon alae 10, 469, 014 | 11, 241, 668 | 14, 374,348 | 7,376, 461 | 28, 815, 128 
38 Clearing-house banks .......--------- 18, 070, 567 | 12, 444, 449 | 23, 868, 604 | 13, 564, 223 | 40, 248, 222 
18 Banks not in clearing-house .......--. 1, 439, 448 | 2,999,177 | 1, 834, 876 978, 562 5, 061, 776 
. 56 Banks in Saint Lonis.......-.-- ere 19, 510, 015 | 15, 443, 636 | 25, 7103, 480 | 14,542, 885 | 45, 309, 998 
60 Banks January 1, 1875 ....-..--------- 19, 892, 76) | 17, 876, 295 | 25, 639, 677 | 11, 990, 286 48, 688, 239 
Decrease last 6 months.....--..--. 382, 746 | 2, 432, 659 |.....-------|----+------- 3, 378, 241 
URGRENSOt foe a cotee a ceh hearse ob wee CS seas Sale reeageeg 63, 803 | 2, 552, 599 |...---.----.- 
Aggregate of exchange purchased by banks from January 1 to-culy LlSto es aeeminesisa $132, 812, 322 
Aggregate of exchange purchased by banks from J uly 1, 1874, to January 1, 1875.......-.. 141, 573, 439 
EXxnisirT B. 


Sarnt Louis SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY, 
Saint Louis, July 26, 1875. 
Wes. M. SaMvEL, Esq., Chairman: 


Sir: In reply to your request I desire to state that, during the first full quarter of 
the present year, that is from January 1 to March 31, the Saint Louis Smelting and Refin- 
ng Company has produced 222,320 ounces of silver and doré bullion. 

Our present capacity is from 800,000 to 1,000,000 ounces of fine silver and gold per 
annum. 

Additions to the present plant, now in progress, and to be completed in sixty days, 

_ will permit us to double upon the above rate of production. 

If justified in so doing upon consultation with the proper mint authorities, it is in 
contemplation to put up the necessary apparatus for parting, &c., so as to turn 
out the precious metals in condition for immediate coinage. Of our raw material about 
forty per centum is drawn from the more westerly and northwestern Territories, Utah, 
Nevada, and Montana; the balance from Colorado, Texas, New Mexico, and Old Mexico. 

The geographical centrality of Saint Louis enables us to supply our wants from the 
entire mineral region extending from north to south between the Mississippi Valley and 
the Pacific Slope. I mention this, as the same elements which serve to draw to us the 
raw material, to which we have particularly devoted onr immediate attention, indicate 
the natural current of the entire gold and silver product of the mineral region, and 
should form a conclusive argument in favor of Saint Louis as the natural point for 
gathering up the precious metals and converting them into the coinage of the country. 

I am, respectfully, yours, 
AUGUSTUS STEITZ,’ Metallurgist. 


Exursirt C. 
- Saint Louis, June 22, 1875. 


Web. M. Samuel, Esq., Chairman, dnd Messrs. L. V. Bogy, Silas Bent, and others, committee 
Merchants’ Exchange, Saint Louis, Mo. 


GENTLEMEN: Your letter of the 19th instant duly received, requesting us to state 
“what quantity of sulphuric acid is annually produced by our establishment, and the 
comparative cost of the article with other piaces, and whether the quantity annually 
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produced by us could be increased.” As your inquiry is designed, as stated, for the in- 
formation of Dr. Linderman, Director of the Government Mints, who is examining for 
proposed site of the new mint to be located hereafter in the Mississippi Valley, we 
would reply, that, so far as concerns the article of sulphuric acid, which is used so ex- 
tensively in refining operations of bullion, we can promise equal advantages to any city 
in the Mississippi Valley. With our-present capacity we can produce about 2,700,000 
to 3,000,000 pounds annually. This can be readily increased at any time the demand 
for sulphuric acid would justify, with a corresponding decrease in the cost of produc- 
tion. When the proper authorities are prepared to contract for a supply, we are able 
to furnish it in any desired quantity, as low as it can be secured in any city in the 
Mississippi Valley. 

We have advantages in securing crude material at this point which renders us, when 
advisable, entirely independent of foreign supply. The quantity of nitric acid now 
nsed in refining bullion is comparatively small, but we are prepared, whenever re- 
habe to produce it in any quantity and at satisfactory price, as compared with other 
ocalities. 

As the prices of fuel, skilled labor, and sulphuric acid are the essential elements to be 
regarded in locating a bullion refinery, we are confident that our part, viz, “the price 
of sulphuric acid,” can be satisfactorily arranged, so as to defy competition elsewhere. 


Respectfully, yours, 
W. H. CHAPPELL & CO. 


Sarnt Lours, November 6, 1875. 
Mr. Epwin Harrison, City: 


Drar Str: Your letter of the 4th instant duly received. In our reply to the committee 
of Merchants’ Exchange on the same subject, we stated our capacity for the production 
of sulphuric acid, and that the same could be readily increased at any time the demand 
for the article would justify, with a corresponding decrease in the cost of production, 
and when the proper authorities are prepared to contract, we will furnish it at as low 
a rate as it can be procured in any city in the Mississippi Valley. 

In reply to your question, “at what price per pound can sulphuric acid of commer- 
cial strength and quality be delivered or manufactured here in quantity from 3,000 to 
6,000 pounds daily ?” would say 2 to 2} cents per pound. For nitric acid, at present 
price of nitrate of soda and in quantities corresponding to sulphuric, we would furnish 
nitrate acid of 38° Baume at 8} cents, and 41° Baume at 9; cents per pound. 

Anticipating these quotations will be entirely satisfactory, 


We remain, respectfully, : 
W. H. CHAPPELL & CO. 


Exursitr D. 


Web. M. Samuel, Esq., Captain Silas Bent, and others of the Committee : 


GENTLEMEN: The large and steadily-increasing production of the precious metals 
upon our Pacific slope renders it proper that another mint should be established. 

That it should be located at a point near the center of our country seems to be ad- 
mitted. And still the oft-repeated question is presented, “Where?” <A multitude of 
reasons furnish the ready answer, ‘‘ Unquestionably Saint Louis.” 

Since 1849 the stream of gold and silver has been pouring forth from our mines in a 
constant and steadily-increasing volume. The “Veta Madre,” or “ Mother Lode gold- 
vein” of California, and its affluents, have yielded twelve hundred millions in gold; 
the “Comstock Lode” upward of three hundred millions ; and other mines—north, 
east, and south of these two great fissure-veins—have also yielded large amounts of 
wealth. = 

The mint at San Francisco, although coining more than any other in the world, is 
pushed to its utmost capacity. 

A few years ago, fifty millions per year was yielded by our mines, and the world was 
astonished at their wealth; the product rapidly arose to seventy-five millions; this 
year over one hundred millions will be produced, and soon this enormous suin will be 
doubled. 

Again, although Montana, Idaho, and Colorado are all producing bullion rapidly, it 

is well known that the greatest developments are how being made in a southerly direc- 
tion. : 
In former years, the ‘“ Mother Lode of California” was worked chiefly in Sierra, 
Plumas, Nevada, Placer, El Dorado, and Amador Counties, in California. But within 
the last five years this great mineral belt has been traced far to the southward, and in 
San Bernardino, Kern, and other counties of Southern California, mines of great 
wealth and large yield are now being successfully worked. 

And not only here, but in Arizona, New Mexico, and even in the Northern States of 
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Mexico proper, the developments within the last five years have astonished even the 
most sanguine. 

To these gold and silver fields Saint Louis is the nearest and most accessible point; 
and the best place for the location of a mint to coin the bullion from these rapidly- 
improving regions is, undoubtedly, Saint Louis. 

An argument in favor of this location might also be drawn from the fact that here 
machinery, chemicals, and labor suitable for the prosecution of the work of coining, 
are especially abundant; but this is not necessary in the premises. 

The richest gold and silver fields, and those which are destined to show the largest 
development within the next half century, are located to the west and southwest of 
this city ; and the bullion which requires the coiner’s care could not be taken to a mint 
located in any other eastern city without being carried by the very door of Saint 
Louis. 

For these and a multitude of other reasons, Saint Louis is the proper location. 


Yours, respectfully, GEORGE TURNER 


« Exuisir E. 


NEW BONANZAS. 


The newspapers of New Mexico and Arizona are literally filled with glowing accounts: 
of new and rich discoveries of deposits of precious ores in those Territories. It has long 
been known by persons conversant with the mining interests of the Rocky-Mountain 
regions, that New Mexico and Arizona offered the most flattering inducements to cap- 
italists to develop the mines which were known to exist, and to prospect the country 
for other deposits yet undiscovered. For nearly two hundred years Mexican miners: 
haye operated, in a crude way, mines in New Mexico, which have largely remunerated 
them for the labor expended. Persons who have exarhined the refuse-heaps of the 
abandoned Spanish mines of New Mexico declare that many millions of bullion might 
be extracted by modern processes of reduction. New discoveries in the Yuvupai dis- 
trict of Arizona are reported, and the mines which had been opened before are more 
than meeting the expectations of their owners. 

The most cheerful reports reach us from the San Juan country. Mines of fabulous 
richness are every day being discovered in the vicinity of Del Norte and in the Lake 
district. The Hermasitla region of Sonora and the mines of Chihuahua have been 
extensively explored during the past season, and pronounced to be far richer than 
hitherto believed to be. One experienced prospector declares the mines in the Her- 
masilla Mountains to be the richest in the world. In fact, it appears that the great 
bonanza of the world is yet to be developed, and that it will not be in Nevada either, 
but hundreds of miles south from the Ophir and Virginia ledges. 

These recent discoveries and prospective development of mines adjacent to the line 
of the proposed Southern Pacific Railroad, afford a strong argument in favor of the 
speedy construction of that great highway. Already no inconsiderable amount of 
bullion annually finds its way out over mountains and across deserts from New Mexico 
and Arizona. But the amount, though running up into the millions of dollars in value, 
which are now obtained from those regions, is insignificant compared with the mighty 
stream of wealth which willflow from those regions when once there are facilities 
afforded for transportation of supplies to the miners, and means of getting the ores to 
the market at cheap rates. Itis not extravagant to claim that New Mexico, Arizona, 
and the mines of Northern Mexico, if developed, as they would be by the completion 
of the Southern Pacific Railway, would add one hundred millions of dollars to the 
product of this country. Now, this vast addition to our annual collection of precious 
metals would go far toward re-adjusting the finances of the country and restoring 
activity and prosperity among all classes of our citizens. When these things are 
considered, the cost of opening up communication by means of a trunk-line of railroad 
across the continent, with these vast and wealthy mining regions, sinks info insignifi- 
cance. The people of the whole country should demand a highway of traffic and 
travel to the region of the new bonanzas in Mexico, Arizona, and New Mexico. Let 
them be developed.—Saint Louis Republican, November 12. 


Cuicaco, November 20, 1875. 


Dear Sir: In reply to a series of interrogatories submitted by you to this board, I 
have the honor to report that the same were referred to a select committee of gentle- 
men of acknowledged ability, to consider and report upon the several interrogatories, 
and I beg to submit herewith their report in full, merely adding that the committee 
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have spent much time and research, and have, I believe, presented a report comprehen- 
sive in detail and in facts, within the true resources of this city as a desirable point for 
the location of a United States mint for the refining and coinage of silver and gold. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
GEORGE ARMOUR, President. 
Dr. H. R. LINDERMAN, 


Director of the United States Mint, Washington, D. C. 


Report of the committee appointed to consider a series of interrogatories propounded by Dr. 
H.R. Linderman, Director of the United States Mint, to the Board of Trade, Chicago. 


Curicaco, November 20, 1875. 
GEORGE ARMOUR, Esq., 
President of the Board of Trade, Chicago: 


Dear Sir: Herewith we beg to hand you replies to questions propounded by Drs Hs 
R. Linderman, Director of the United States Mint, bearing on the subject of a location 
of a United States mint for refining and coinage of silver and gold. 

Question 1. “What is the population of the city according to the best estimates ?” 

Answer. A comparison of the most reliable estimates of the population of the city of 
Chicago, places it at the present date at 435,000. As havinga bearing upon this ques- 
tion, showing the ratio of increase, the following statistics are presented, mainly from 
official statistics : 

POPULATION OF CHICAGO, 


Ges eck as seem de en wes are ses 70: | 1853 2 cw we acles sesaweleee seal aaa 60, 627 
BOAO cocccs aco wie nlc niece ce cin s -\s,0='0 4,853 | 1860... 22.5.2 oe tes aie see 112, 172 
1243. foie tee nce eee eer -e-- 7, 580 | 1862... 2-065 -e ea weenie enn s woes 138, 835 
igh ee Spero eb aviakete asnee 10, 864; |: 1863. 25 dss cosenb = eee arees 160, 000 
er tae as hain diva noee at nese 12, 088 | 1865.22.22. cn cee cee en ecnnne sac0 178, 900 
Ais = a aieionic so cihie <n 2 d= - ='s,0:~'0 14.169 | 1866. soci 32 See e ae nn eer 200, 418 
Mages co skicwide a scin'e ne <-40-6e08 16,859 | 1868.....--.---- ---- oon ee eo ona 252, 054 
IMM ica iadie de Gs'- << as ts wae mm 20,023 | 1870... 2-20 cc cmee nnn ene wens sen 298, 977 
RN ere tc ae sos cmiane Mma c os. 23, 047 | 1871, (June) .-..05 6-2 sl winnenseine 334, 270 
ee os cane woe nn 99,963 | 1872, (October) ..----:---------- 364, 377 
[ib RA ge SO eee eee 38, 734 | 1875, (November, estimated) .---- 435, 000 
POPULATION OF ILLINOIS. 
i OE er ane ee ee 19; 2825) 18502 oes PEER E RE ee 851, 470 
TG NES pe A ree en 55, 162:| 1860.. 52 ee ee eee 1,711, 951 
OB eat oes oc cence 157; 445; | 10705 cence tee artee a aerated 2,539, 891 
He ea tas a ade aes 476, 183 
Population of the following States from the United States census : 

1860. 1870. 

Tiin@is 2. bcs oc see coe c ne feces eee ee acne neces wane necees a 1,711,951 2,539, 891 
WisCOUSIN .----. - 2. 0 oo -enn - en woe nes tere n ance Seen cneeee= 775, 881 1, 054, 670 
SCRE Se eo eo i oe bce wat wien wo wet cinco solemn = salsa oni 674,913 1,191,792 
Minnesota ..-.--. ---- --2- cn one ne cnn ne ee ees oe nan tne nee 172, 023 439, 706 
Michigan: ...--. ...- 00-2 eee ed eos e ee meee cen nes tac n ee secs enne -749,113 . 1,184,059 
WATETAAINS Coe aie Scce wie ck -c cee wee Fa Sol tas ats re eee einer eee 1, 350, 428 1, 680, 637 
Pi WG eis Os cg ee oo cot Pawar oven ae nwieunineeewneomae 107, 206 364, 399 
Mo irncicahec eo ia ook See babe ocot wee ce sue S/-apqiuisie ay 28, 841 122, 993 


Question 2. ‘ What is the total amount of capital employed by banks and bankers in 
Chicago?” 

Answer. In reply to this question we would present the following condensed state- 
ment, carefully prepared from official sources : ; 


National banks, capital and surplus..... ert pe oe ee $13, 381, 000 
State corporations, capital and surplus.-.-..-------+-e++ 2052-2 ere torte 7,165, 000 
Private bankers... 2c c-cces concce cone cece cs cone sees conn ccwenn coer es eee 3, 885, 000 

ie te Os ee ee 24, 431, 000 


To this might fairly be added an amount, estimated at from one to one and a half mil- 
lion of dollars, of capital employed in our city for banking purposes, though not included 
in the above statement. 


s 
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Question 3. “How does the balance of trade of the city of Chicago and State of Illinois 
stand, as related to other cities, States, and Territories, respectively?” 

Answer. We feel that any attempt to give a specific answer to this question must be 
futile. We would, however, present the following facts : 

The business of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, and Illinois finds its natural 
focus in this city, as does also a large part of the trade of Kansas, Northern and Western 
Missouri, Northern Indiana, and Northern and Western Michigan, and of the Territories 
of Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado, making in all nine States and five 
Territories, from all of which the balance of trade is yearly becoming larger and more 
valuable in favor of Chicago. 

The value of farm-products shipped eastward from this city in 1874, upon a careful 
estimate, amounted to $197,400,000, to which add the products of the mine and the 
forest, and manufactured articles, including dry goods, groceries, and the many other 
articles that are received or produced in this city, and without duplicating values by the 
process of manufacture or resale, and the aggregate will not fall short of $586,400,000. 
lt must be inferred that such an amount of business left a large balance of trade in favor 
of the city. Indeed, this balance in the last twenty-five years has increased her pop- 
ulation from 29,963 in 1850, to 435,000 in 1875, and has made her the largest grain, 
provision, cattle, hog, and lumber market in the world. It will throw light on this 
subject to state that there has been made by ten of our principal banks within a year 
exchange amounting to $418,000,000. ‘To this should be added money transported by 
the American, United States, and Adams Express. Companies for the Government, 
banks, railroad companies, and merchants, exclusive of any portion of their through 
business, amounting to $226,560,000, and also the aggregate of the money-order busi- 
ness transacted by the Chicago post-office money-order department of $14,507,432.83, 
making a total of exchange of $659,067,432.83. In these figures there are left out the 
exchanges made by private banks and bankers. 

Question 4. “ What is the estimated approximate amount of the trade of Chicago, 
with the bullion-producing States and Territories of the United States ?” 

Answer. The trade of this city with the bullion-producing States and Territories 
is estimated by leading merchants in the several lines of business as follows: 


RI ORM ae ors a CCL cay enon node sus acn seaside vedas wav cei tee es $7, 000, 000 
LO SCURST LA aa 9 Se Be 8 RRR aie en a eer Punk Soe a eee SHioeeee ee 2, 000, 000 
fetus aes RILOCR mar uso asa ces Since cL SSaco0 Us sate ~ ce sawnauemmeses 1, 500, 000 
er OU PES eer OhiGs Oi Ose cote teins ae inna geidewwes s+ cas ol ote ieee 2, 000, 000 
Reet MUON 8 Seg ee aie sw aids a Sno ecole ose cea suit seueen abe ee 500, 000 
Pi eWAMer AUC WAG MOQUGLO SS. clone ceo noe Sao stone cis sceee lances eaee tel UUUROUe 
In hardware, iron, steel, nails, and saddlery-hardware.......-....-.------ 4, 000, 000 
etter OUL es OlsEnOML algo ous Sores. Lice culos Suni sos seein ome oe wale Seles 2, 000, 000 
Mee ORMeIPON Ne eer ae Fes ee So owiehe cave c.eid seta tie Sree eo aeae 4, 000, 000 
ie Ran eItie MOMS AG as co Scuisc hats td bh wip ses a none once ae selsste pecs bse ae 2, 000, 000 
Hie River wane, Watches, JOWOLLY, GC. - oi. si. nds s- co- wae cis cde eesewctees 500, 000 
Tihats caps and millinery COOds.. 6.0. scoot cae ae ealsces teeelcecoee tee 500, 000 


In paints, oils, glass, lead, copper, brass, tailors’ and dressmakers’ sup- 
: bet 2 & ’ ’ PP ’ ’ 
plies, notions, crockery and china ware, plumbers’ goods, soap and can- 
Hes mill rurnishing? Supplies, Gc0:.—. 5 o5%i- 12 so so~c asc a fcc cine sce weea ee 3, 000, 000 


PeuOU Mehra Sa recess cielo con ona moe cane epee cw oue tees coeliac: OU OUU SUE 


Your committee have arrived at these figures only after a careful comparison of the 
views of different and reliable houses in the several branches of trade named, houses 
whose names are well known East and West. In many cases the qnantities had to be 
estimated, but in every instance the sum named is within rather than exceeding the 
probable amount of business transacted. The aim has been to avoid overestimating, 
and overstatements. ; 

Question 5. “What are the means of communication with the bullion-producing 
States Se oe eotie and Mexico existing at present or contemplated in the near 
future ?’ 

Answer. First. We have four separate and rival railroad lines connecting this city 
with the Union Pacific Railroad, to wit: 

1. The Chicago and Northwestern, connecting at Omaha. 

2. The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, connecting at Omaha. . 

3. The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, connecting at Omaha. 

. 4, The Chicago and Alton, connecting with the Union Pacific Railroad at Kearney 
unction. 

By means of these four lines of railroad, the entire bullion-producing country west 
of the Missouri River, and reached by the Union Pacific Railroad and its branches and 
connections from Santa Fé on the south to Montana on the north and Sacramento on 
the west, is brought within rapid and easy communication with this city. 

Second. We have two separate and rival railroad lines connecting this city with the 
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Kansas Pacific Railroad, to wit, the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, and the Chicago. 
and Alton Railroads, thus placing all the rich mining country, tapped by the Kansas 
Pacific Railroad and its. branches and connections, in as close communication with 
Chicago as that of the Union Pacific and its connections. 

Third. The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad connects with the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad, now completed to Washita, Kans., and about to be ex- 
tended to Santa Fé, N. Mex., again connecting the entire mining region of New Mexico. 
and Colorado with Chicago by a separate and rival route to that via Denver and the 
Union Pacific and Kansas Pacific Railroads. 

Fourth. The system of railroads contemplated and now in the course of construction 
through Texas toward Mexico, will, at an early day, connect the mines of Mexico with: 
the railroad system of the West, which has its center in Chicago. 

Fifth. The mining regions of Lake Superior are connected with Chicago by rail via 
the Chicago and Northwestern Railway, terminating at Marquette, and by the Lakes 
also. - 

Question 6. ‘What are the advantages of Chicago as a point for distributing coin to- 
the various cities and towns in the Mississippi Valley ?” 

Answer. To answer this question it is only necessary to examine a map showing the 
railroad system of the Mississippi Valley, (which is presented herewith and made a part 
of this report, ) and by which it is shown that Chicago is the greatest railroad center of 
the world, and is unrivaled in its situation to command the entire water system of the- 
West. ¢ 

To enumerate and give these connections of the different railroads having their prin- 
cipal termini in Chicago, and spreading like a spider’s web: over the entire region 
known as the Mississippi Valley, would be a work of too much detail to be fitted to a 
report of this nature. We will therefore only give a few points in connection there- 
with: ' 

There are eighteen trunk-lines of railroad centering here, enumerated as follows: 

The Baltimore and Ohio. 

The Chicago, Lake Shore and Michigan Southern. 

The Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago. 

The Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and Saint Louis. 

The Michigan Central. 

The Chicago and Michigan Railroad. 

The Chicago and Alton. 

The Chicago, Danville and Vincennes. 

The Chicago and Iowa. 

The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific. 

The Chicago and Northwestern, with three trunk-lines, viz, Milwaukee Division, 
Wisconsin Division, and Iowa and Freeport Division. 

The Chicago and Pacific. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint Paul. 

The Illinois Central. 

The Western Union Railroad. 

The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy. ai 

The Chicago and Northwestern Railway operates 3,443 miles of railway, dispatches. 
from and receives at Chicago 123 trains per day on an average, and reaches by its own 
lines Omaba, on the Missouri River, Marquette, on Lake Superior, Saint Paul, on the Mis-. 
sissippi, and Lake Kampuka, in the wilds of Dakota Territory. 

The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad operates over 1,300 miles of rail- 
way, averages 53 regular trains per day at Chicago, and reaches by its lines and con- 
nections every point touched by railroad in Southern Illinois, lowa, Northern Missouri,. 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Colorado. 

The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad operates 1,140 miles of road, aver- 
ages 22 trains per day at Chicago, and has its principal termini at Omaha, Nebr., Atchi- 
son and Leavenworth, Kans., and Peoria on the Illinois River, connecting at this 
latter point with the Peoria, Pekin and J acksonville Railroad for Saint Louis. 

The Chicago and Alton Railroad operates 669 miles of road; averages 58 trains per 
day, and has its principal termini at Saint Louis, Jefferson City, and Mexico, Mo. 

The Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and Saint Louis Railroad operates 1,200 miles of road, 
verages 16 trains per day at Chicago, and has its principal termini at Pittsburgh, In- 
ianapolis, Louisville, Columbus, and Chicago. 

The Illinois Central Railroad operates 1,106 miles of road, averages 50 trains per day 
at Chicago, traverses the State of Illinois from east to west and north to south. Its 
principal termini are Chicago, Dunleith, and Cairo, Ill, and Sioux City, Iowa. It 
connects with the Mobile and Ohio Railroad at Cairo, forming a direct all-rail route to: 
New Orleans, connecting with the entire system of east and west railroads between 
the Gulf of Mexico and Lake Michigan. It has over forty junctions with east and west 
railroads in the State of Illinois alone. ae : 

Without particularizing further, it is safe to assert that there is not a city or town. 
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.of importance in the entire Mississippi Valley which is not connected with Chicago by 
two or more lines of rival railroads, and that there is not a railroad of importance in 
the whole country which does not terminate or have a direct connection with some 
railroad terminating here. It may with confidence be asserted that the advantage 
‘Chicago possesses as a point for distributing coin to the various cities and towns of the 
Mississippi Valley are unrivaled by any other point. As bearing directly upon this 
subject, and affording striking corroboration of the conclusions arrived at above, as to 
the pre-eminent advantages of Chicago as a point for distributing coin to the various 
cities and towns of the Mississippi Valley, we beg to call special attention to the fol- 
lowing statistics as to the operations of the fast mail-trains in the West, which have 
been obtained from the Post-Office Department at Washington. ‘The mails from the 
East and Southeast into Chicago weigh daily an average of 32,202 pounds. The mails 
from the Northeast, East, and South, into Saint Louis, weigh daily an average of 10,293 
pounds. This includes only Saint Louis proper and Arkansas mails. The mails from 
Saint Louis to Chicago weigh daily an average of 1,218 pounds. The mails from Chi- 
cago to Saint Louis daily, average 2,553 pounds. This includes the mails from north of 
Chicago, and from Michigan. The mails going into Missouri for the country west and 
southwest of, and including that State average 10,715 pounds daily. This includes the 
mails from all directions—north, south, and east. 


The amount of mail-matter distributed to the sections immediately tributary to Chi- 
cago is seven times as large as the amount received at and distributed from Saint Louis. 
The 32,202 pounds received daily at Chicago front the East and Southeast represent 
less than one-half of the amount actually received, for the reason that those weights do 
not include any of the mails which arrive at Chicago from the South or Southwest. If 
the weight of mails from those sections was added, the average daily amount received 

at Chicago would be double. The 10,293 pounds received at Saint Louis daily repre- 
sents the entire amount of mails received from all quarters, except from the unpopu- 
lated territory immediately west of it. 

Question 7. “ First. What amount of gold and silver bullion is received at Chicago 
‘annually, and transmitted East for mintage or sale? Second. State also the amount or 
value of the gold and silver ores, and base bullion received and redyiced, or refined, at 
Chicago. 

Answer. While the investigations of your committee have indicated a very large 
amount of gold and silver bullion having been transmitted through our city, far 

exceeding probably any estimate placed upon it, we are yet unable to present a speci- 

fic reply to the first part of this question. The bullion is transmitted wholly by the 
several express companies, and their books are the only sources of information from 
which the facts could be gathered. For prudential reasons, and reasons the force of 
which your committee appreciate, the data needed to make a definite reply have been 
withheld. : 

In regard to the second part of the question, we find, upon examination, that there 
was reduced of ore and crude bullion in the different works in Chicago, last year, about 
20,000 tons. This worked out something more than $2,500,000 in gold and silver, 
(mostly silver,) and about 12,000,000 pounds of lead, worth 6} cents per pound, or 
$780,000, making a total of $3,230,000. 

Question 8. “ What is the price or rate of ordinary and expert labor, and what is the 
cost of living as compared with other cities and towns in the Mississippi Valley 

Answer. A careful investigation of this subject has convinced your committee that 
all kinds of labor can be procured as cheap in Chicago as in any other city in this coun- 
try. Numerous parties, manufacturers of various kinds, have been consulted, and the 
following table is a fair average of the facts given, and agree with the extensive prac- 
tical experience of your committee: 
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PCIE AY GUS oa. nav eS ceive ack Raniee ces ens vo cewe ances ele vars 2 25-60) eo. ie 
AiMDOLOTSS cos Cokin tec wmak ocho seen cin kinec ctos es acenewieance 1S tect we & 
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For clerical labor the following rates are an average: 
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An advertisement would callout a large number of applicants at the lowest of above 
rates. 

_ In regard to the cost of living in Chicago, after conferring with many laborers in 
different situations and mechanics in several departments of work, and variety of man- 
ufacturers, your committee is convinced that our city is one of the cheapest places in 
our country for mechanics and laborers to live in. . Rents at present are low, and all 

. appearances indicate that they will continue so. The fictitious prices on real estate 
which held sway for a long time in Chicago are gone, not to return again very soon. 

Consequently, landlords value their lands what they are worth, and, with the extreme 
low prices for building, rents have come down toa healthy basis. One of your commit- 
tee now has twenty dwelling-houses erected for his laborers; they are frame, two 
story, containing two good-sized rooms, besides kitchen, on each floor, and wood-shed, 
with water. They rent for about $100 per annum, or $55 for the lower story, and $45 
for the upper. For a higher-priced laborer, suitable dwellings can be rented at from 
$8 to $15 per month. The cost of provisions here is very low. Our packing season now 
virtually continues throughout the whole year. During the last summer there were 
killed here over 500,000 hogs. This meat, one of the chief items of expense, can always - 
be had at very low prices. Potatoes are worth 25 to 40 cents per bushel, and flour 
$4.50 to $7 per barrel. A careful comparison shows that groceries, clothing, boots and 
shoes can at all times be bought here as cheap as in any city. of our country. The 
stocks in every department are large, well adapted to the wants of the laborer and 
mechanic, and competition very strong, enabling the prudent purchaser at all times to 
get the full value of his money. An important fact to be taken into consideration in 
this connection, though not called for in the questions proposed, is the healthfulness of 
this city. Were it practicable to embrace them within this report, statistics from well- 
authenticated tables might be presented to prove what is clearly indicated by our 
location on the shores of a broad lake, an abundance of water of unusual purity, a per- 
tect system of sewerage, and our extensive and well-located parks and drives. Indeed, 
in every respect that would make a city desirable as a home for the laborer, mechanic, 
artisan, or employé of any kind, or as a location for the manufacturer, we feel that 
Chicago presents ynsurpassed advantages, a practical proof of which is found in the 
present rapid increase in the various branches of manufacturing industry. ~ 

Question 9. ““ What are the varieties of fuel, and the cost of each delivered in the 
city ?’ 

Answer. An abundance of coal of both anthracite and bituminous varieties, and of 
wood, can at all times be had here and at reasonable rates. 

Of wood.—All kinds of hard wood are here abundant, principally beach, maple, oak, 
and hickory, and at prices ranging from $5 to $8.50 per cord. 

Anthracite coal.—Our city is in direct rail and water communication with the anthracite 
coal mines, and is, therefore, freely supplied at low rates. Contracts can be made at 
the present time with the responsible ‘agent of the Anthracite Association of Pennsyl- 
vania for one or ten years to come, to deliver here the Lackawanna coal for $6.25 per 
net ton of 2,000 pounds, and the Lehigh coal for $7 per ton. This association own their 
own roads from the mines to Buffalo and Oswego, and can lay down coal at the latter 
port for $3.75 per net ton. Freights the past year have been from Oswego to Chicago 
95 cents to $1.65 per ton, and from Buffalo from 40 cents to $1. - This coal is largely 
exported from this city to Saint Louis, Mo., Kansas, and, Nebraska, also Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and Minnesota. The screenings from this coal can be had for $1 per ton. These 
are used for steam purposes. 

Soft or bituminous coal.—The importance of this subject in relation to the object of 
this report has{led your committee to give to it a long, thorough investigation, and we 
beg tolay before you the following: 


“ CutcaGo, November 19, 1875. 
“Louis Want, Esq.: 


“DeEaR Sir: At your request we have the pleasure in placing before you the follow- 
ing information regarding the sources of supply, qualities, and prices of the various 
soft coals brought to this market. 

“Tt may be remarked that Chicago is now one of the most important markets in the 
country for soft coal, not only as regards its consumption for manufacturing and other 
purposes, but also as being the distributing point for a large section of the Northwest. 

“The fact of this being so great a grain and produce market exercises a very favor- 
able influence as regards the coal supply, as the railroads have seen it to their interest, 
in order to obtain return freights for their cars which have been sent east loaded with 
produce, to encourage by low rates of freight the bringing of eastern coal to this mar-' 
ket. The same influence results in keeping rates of freights by vessel to this point on 
a very low scale during most of the season of navigation. 

“Erie coal.—This coal, which is brought in by water from Erie and Cleveland, was for- 
merly almost the only soft-coal in use here. It has now, however, been almost entirely 
displaced for steam purposes by the cheaper grades of coal hereafter referred to. It is 
still used for the manufacture of gas, and at some of the large establishments directly 
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accessible by water. For domestic use the consumption is large among the better class 
of consumers. It is a rich bituminous coal, strong and durable, and is in point of qual- 
ity perhaps the best coal for general purposes that comes here. The price, however, 
rules so much above the other qualities of steam-coal, that it cannot in point of econ- 
omy compete with these. During this season it has been laid down on dock here at 
an average price of about $4.75 per ton. 

“© Hocking, Straitsville, and Shawnee.—These coals are brought by rail, the two former 
over the Pittsburgh, Chicago and Saint Louis, the latter by the Baltimore and Ohio, from 
the coal-fields of Ohio south from Columbus, an average distance from Chicago of 
about three hundred and sixty miles. Their consumption here is very large, chiefly 
for domestic use, for which they are admirably adapted. They are but little used for 
steam, not having the strength and durability of the Erie and Pittsburgh, nor the 
cheapness of the Illinois and Indiana coals. They are laid down here at an average 
cost of about $4.25 per ton. 

“Pittsburgh.—Under this head are embraced the mines along the line of the Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago and Saint Louis Railroad immediately west of Pittsburgh, and which 
furnish a very large and yearly increasing supply of coal to this market. For steam 
and gas purposes it has no superior, is highly bituminous, and possesses great strength 
and durability. It is largely used in the rolling-mills and other large manufactories 
where heavy power is essential. It is also in demand for gas purposes both here and 
in many of the western towns. The cost laid down on cars here ison an average about 
$4.75 per ton, which, taking inte account its superior qualities, makes it relatively the 
cheapest fuel in this market, especially where large power is needed. 

“ Indiana.—The coal-fields of Indiana have recently become a very important feeder 
to this market. They are situated in Fountain and Clay Counties, about one hundred 
and twenty to one hundred and forty miles from Chicago. The transportation of this 
coal forms a chief item in the traffic of the railroads penetrating these fields, and for 
the cultivation of this trade very low rates of freights have been fixed by them. There 
are two distinct qualities of coal produced in this region. The block coalis but very 
slightly bituminous, burning very light and dry, and is therefore not desirable as a 
steam coal. Its freedom from sulphur and other impurities, however, renders it valu- 
able for iron-heating purposes, and it is also used to some extent in domestic consump- 
tion. The bituminous coal from this section is stronger and more durable and therefore 
better adapted for steam, for which it now occupies an important place here. It is 
cheaply mined, and the low rate of freight by rail admits of its being laid down here 
at a price which commends it to large consumers. It is, therefore, extensively used in 
manufacturing, in heating large buildings, and also by some of the leading railways 
for their engines. We are now furnishing a daily supply to the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and Saint Paul Railway Company at the very low rate of $2.90 per ton on cars here, at 
which price it is found to be the most economical fuel that can be obtained. 

“Tllinois.—The extensive workings of the coal-fields of this State, situated at Wil- 
mington, Braidwood, Streator, &c., about sixty miles from Chicago, are also capable 
of furnishing an inexhaustible supply of coal of excellent quality at very low prices. 
It is of much the same quality as the Indiana bituminous coal, the remarks concerning 
which will apply equally to this. The cost of digging is more than in Indiana, but 
this is nearly counterbalanced by the shorter distance, giving a slightly less rate of 
freight, and it can therefore be laid down here at about the same price. 

“Tt will therefore be seen that no important city of the Union is more favorably 
situated than is Chicago in respect to its coal-supply. For every purpose a suitable 
quality of coal is provided at reasonable rates. Especially for manufacturing purposes 
the coal from this State and Indiana, produced within short and easy access and laid 
down here at the extremely low prices noted, places her in a position in this respect of 
which she is constantly taking increasing advantage, and which pre-eminently marks 
her as offering, with her immense railroad facilities, the highest inducements for the 
establishment of large manufactories of every kind in her midst. 


“ Yours, respectfully, cg Sema 
Pe” a L “4 . 


Question 10. “ At what price per pound can sulphuric acid of commercial strength 
and quality be delivered or manufactured in Chicago, in quantity from 3,000 to 6,000 
pounds daily ?” 

Answer. In regard to the manufacture of sulphuric acid, we believe that no city in 
the United States can offer superior advantages to Chicago, and indeed we are in- 
formed that such opinion was expressed by Dr. Linderman and Professor Rogers, who, 
when recently in Chicago, visited the extensive chemical works established here, and 
witnessed the unrivaled facilities possessed in this branch of manufacture. 

The price of sulphuric acid of commercial strength (66° B.) necessarily varies with the 
value of crude materials, and depends, to a certain extent, not only on the price of 
labor, fuel, and working capacity, but the requisite skill to utilize all the gaseous pro- 
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ducts from crude materials, thereby increasing the yield beyond that usually secured 
in loosely-couducted establishments. 

The Chicago Chemical Works are now prepared to furnish 10 tons of sulphuric acid 
per day, which can now be produced, avd which they are willing to sell in quantities 
as proposed, at rates equal to those ruling in eastern markets. We would also rem«rk 
that although freight-rates to Chicago for all crude materials needed in the manufac- 
ture of sulpuuric acid are exceedingly low, we have a supply of them in close prox- 
imity, rendering us entirely independent of foreign products when advisable. 

Question 10. “At what price per pound can pure nitric or parting acid be delivered or 
manufactured in Chicago, in quantity from 3,000 to 6,000 pounds daily ?” 

Answer. The remark made in regard to the manufacture and supply of sulphuric 
will apply to nitric acid, as the price of nitric acid depends on an economical produc- 
tion of sulphuric acid, and it may be safely asserted that no western city offers advan- 
‘tages superior to Chicago for this manufacture. The crade material, viz, Chil: salt- 
peter, can be delivered here at a cost not exceeding the lowest New York qu tations 
plus one-sixth of a cent per pound. Our Chicago manufacturers have supplied the 
Western Union Telegraph Company with all the nitric acid they have required, and 
are now prepared to furnish an additional quantity of one ton daily, and can easily en- 
large their capacity to enable them to increase this to any required limit. The price 
will at all times correspond to that of sulphuric acid. 

Question 12. “ What is the price per ton of half-ground common salt ?” 

Answer. The three sources of supply of salt for this market are the Onondaga Salt- 
Works, at Syracuse, New York, the extensive salt-deposits at Saginaw, Mich., and at 
Goderich, Canada, the two latter being located on opposite sides of Lake Huron; with 
each of these points the communication is by water, insuring a low rate of freight; in- 
deed, this article is frequently brought to our port as ballast, and at no time during 
the past season has the freight on the Onondaga salt exceeded six cents a barrel, of 300 . 
pounds, from Buffalo, or 50 cents a ton in bulk, in which latter state it is principally 
imported, or one dollar a ton from Syracuse. The Saginaw and Goderich article comes 
at an equally low rate. This fact has made Chicago the great distributing.depot for 
this necessary article to all points in the Mississippi Valley. It is a significant fact 
bearing upon the general subject of the present report, that the qualities of salt 
in common use can at the present time, and at most times, be purchased at retail 
cheaper in this city than in Syracuse. Jt is shipped in large quantities to Saint Louis 
for general purposes, and to Denver, Central City, and other mining points for use for 
smelting and refiniog purposes. The quality required for the latter uses, which is the 
kind referred to in the questions propounded, has been sold here as low as $3 per ton, 
and the price has varied from this to $5. It can at the present time be had at $3.50 to 
$4 per ton, and in quantities at the lowest figure named. 

Question 13. “At what price can pure zine be furnished in quantity from three 
hundred to a thousand or more pounds daily?” 

Answer. There are extensive zinc-works located in our city and its vicinity—the 
Chicag» Zine and Mining Company, those of Messrs. Mathieson & Hegler, La Salle, 
Ill, the Illinois Zine Company, Peru, Il., the Mineral Point Zine Company, La Salle, 
Ill, and one recen:ly put in operation at Mineral Pvint, Wis. The yield of these 
various works exceeds 700 tons per month of pure zinc. The ores from which this and 
the sulphuret, the carbonate, and the silicate of zine products obtained and are found 
in inexhaustible quantities within one hundred and _ fifty miles from the city in con- 
nection with the large lead-deposits of Northwest Illinois and Southwest Wire onsin, 
of which Mineral Point is the center. They are nearer to this city than similar 
deposits are to any other principal city in our country, and the cheap freight to our 
city must insure this as one of our large and permanent branches of trade. Pure zine 
can always be had at this point as low as in any market in the country. At the 
present time, by an arrangement between the various manufacturers, this 1s placed in 
the principal cities west of the seaboard at $7.40 per hundred pounds. 

In ¢ rroboration of the facts stated above, and with the consent of the author, your 
committee beg to present herewith a paper carefully prepared by the Hon. William 
Bross, and containing some reasons for establishing a branch United States mint in 
Chicago, and addressed last winter to the honorable Finance Cominittee of the Senate 
of the United States. It embodies the result of carefal research, and contains facts 
aud deductions of great value on tais subject. ; 


SOME REASONS FOR ESTABLISHING A BRANCH MINT IN CHICAGO. 


“To the honorable the Finance Committee of the Senate of the United States : 

“The undersigned, one of the committee appointed at a large meeting of leading 
bankers, capitalists, and business men of the city of Chicago, at the Palmer House, on 
Thursday evenittg, January 28, begs leave in their behalf to present a few additional 
reasous for the establishment of a branch mint in that city. 

“ Referring to what our chairman, Adam Smith, esq., has said in regard to the smelt- 
ing business in Chicago, aud of the saving it would be to the Government and the peo- 
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ple to coin silver and gold there instead of paying express charges to and from Phila- 
delphia, I beg to add that a mint will best subserve the interests of the country if loca- 
ted where— 

“1st. There are the most people to absorb the money, and the most produce of the 
farm and the work-shop to pay for and use it. igs 

“9d, The extensive and rapidly-inereasing business of Chicago makes it the best 
point for the distribution of gold and silver when coined among the people of the North- 
west. This will appear from a consideration of the following figures, to which— 

“3d. I beg to call the special attention of the honorable committee and of the mem- 
bers of Congress generally, 

“qa, The territory between the Lakes and the Rocky Mountains tributary to the busi- 
ness of Chicago, as will appear from the map, rejecting the portion of it unfit for culti- 
vation, embraces about 700,000 square miles—enough to form fourteen States as large as 
Ohio; and all who understand its climate and resources, I think will admit that they 
will, in a very few generations, become immensely richer and more productive than 
Ohio in all that can contribute to the progress and the welfare of a prosperous people. 

“b, The actual facts of the growth of the Northwest are sufficiently startling. Take 
the following figures of the population of six States, taken from the United States cen- 


sus: 
1860. 13870. 
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“¢, These figures show a ratio of increase for ten years of 64 per cent. If the same ratio 
should be continued, it would give these six States in 1880, 9,370,060; in 1890, 15,866,898, 
and at the close of the century, 25,201,714. Should the country continue reasonably 
prosperous, with our railways penetrating through this vast, fertile country in all di- 
rections, there can be no doubt that within the 700,000 square miles above alluded to 
there will be nearly 30,000,000 people before the year of grace 1900 shall have passed 
into history. 

“qd, Take another illustration : Chicago in 1860 contained 111,214 inhabitants ; in 1870 
the census gave us 298,977—a ratio of 168 per cent. The same ratio would give our 
city in 1880, 701,258, and ten years later, 1,879,371. This ratio may not, and probably 
will not, be continued in the near future; but those who have studied the extent and 
the vast agricultural and mineral resources of the Northwest can scarcely doubt that 
its commercial metropolis, before the century closes, will be much larger than any city 
now upon the continent. 

“e, The rapid growth of our railway system is another element by which some defi- 
nite idea may be gained of the material progress of the Northwest. The following fig- 
ures show the increase for ten years: 


1860. 1870. Increase in 10 years. Built in 1872. 
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“Comparatively little has been done during the past year, but it is safe to say that at 
least 15,000 imiles of railways are now in operation in these six States, and most of them 
are pouring the produce of the country through which they run into the city of Chi- 
cago. 

f I beg leave further to illustrate the business and the growth of Chicago by the 
following facts: The first shipment of wheat, consisting of 78 bushels, was made from. 
Chicago in 1838. In 1848 the shipments, flour being taken for its equivalent in bushels, 
were 2,386,000. In 1873 our shipments of wheat were 35,973,107 bushels. The first 
shipments of corn were made in 1847, amounting to 67,1l~5bushels, In 1873 they 
amounted to 36,754,943. The total number of bushels of cereals shipped during that 
year were 91,597,092. Our most careful commercial men have taken the amount of 
grain, provisions, and other products shipped East during the year 1873, and the prices 
at which they ruled, and they found the sum of money realized from them just about 
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$200,000,000. This will do pretty well for a city that sent eastward its first 78 bushels 
of wheat only thirty-seven years ago. 


“g. In the year 1874, as shown by carefully prepared statistics, the total 


values of the shipments of cereals and animal products were. .....-.-.-. $249,500, 000 
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Manufactures, $164,300,000 (less what was included in wholesale mer- 
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“‘A large proportion of the value of articles for city consumption are not included in 
the figures. 

“4th. These facts are but an index of the growth and the progress of the country that 
is tributary to Chicago. They prove that it has the people now to absorb and the pro- 
ducts to pay for all the coin a mint can produce in Chicago. With a mint on each side 
of the continent and one in its central commercial city, the Government can supply the 
Means to resume specie payments in a reasonable time. The present wants of the 
Northwest, I beg to add, require a mint in Chicago for the accommodation of its im- 
mense trade. The business of the thirty millions of prosperous people who are soon to 
dwell there, makes its early establishment a commercial and a national necessity. 

“All which is most respectfully submitted by the committee’s obedient servant, 

“WM. BROSS.” 


In conclusion, your committee would ask for the facts here presented your careful 
attention. The questions proposed by Dr. Linderman were prepared with a fall un- 
derstanding of the information required, and necessarily cover a wide range. While 
endeavoring fully to meet the inquiries the effort has been to present the matter in a 
form as concise as would consist with a fair statement of the matters referred to. Sub- 
jects intimately connected with the present and future prosperity of our city, and 
which at first sight seemed to stand related to this report, have been passed over, that 
it might be kept within reasonable limits. We would add what perhaps seems unne- 
cessary, that the facts here stated have been obtained with care from the most accurate 
sources, and are capable of full substantiation. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

E. W. BLATCHFORD, 

LOUIS WAHL, 

JOHN C. DOW, 

MURRY NELSON, 

ANDREW J. MARBLE, 
Committee. 


CINCINNATI. 
Extracts from reports of board of trade and chamber of commerce. 


Population, 218,900. 

Banking capital, $6,654,000. 

During the year 1874 the value of the products of manufacturing industry was 
$144,207,301. Cash capital invested, $63,149,085. 
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Cincinnati is the terminus of fourteen lines of railway, having a length (main lines 
and branches) of 2,448 miles. It has also an immense steamboat and river traffic. 

The. Cincinnati Southern Railroad, now in course of construction, will extend to 
Western North Carolina and Northern Georgia, and greatly develop the miueral re- 
sources of those sections. 


BoarpD OF TRADE, SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 
Cincinnati, November 5, 1875. 
Dr. LINDERMAN, Washington City: 
Dear Srr: Our board has been deeply interested in the subject of the location of the 
new Government mint, and we think Cincinnati, being the eentral city of the country, 
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with a splendid commerce and a large and growing manufacturing interest, should be 
the city selected to have it. 

The internal revenue collected from the first and second districts of Ohio (composing 
our city) are the largest in the United States, which we think is no small reason whv 
we should be considered favorably in a question of this kind; besides, there are new 
mines being opened now in Western North Carolina and Northern Georgia that are 
yielding well both of gold and silver bullion, and our city has voted $10,000,000 to 
. build a southern railroad direct into that part of the country, which is nearly com- 
pleted. When the cars are running into these mineral districts we expect there will 
be a wonderful development of gold and silver found there. 

Mining for precions metals in that district has been profitably carried on for many 
years, but being so isolated, has not heretofore opened as it will with the new railroad- 
facilities we are making into that country. So we ought to have the mint here, and 
the secretary of our board will write you further to-day, with copies of the reports of 
our commerce and manufactures. 

Very respectfully, 
JOSEPH KINSEY, 
Chairman Com. on Mint for Board of Trade. 


BoarpD OF TRADE, SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 
Cincinnati, November 8, 1875. 
H. R. LINDERMAN, Esq,., 
Director United States Mint, Philadelphia: 


' Dear Sir: I see, by recent telegrams in the daily papers, that the location for the 
proposed new mint has not yet been decided upon, and that you are awaiting further 
statistics from different cities before submitting your recommendations. 

When this matter was first broached in Congress, this board and the chamber of 
commerce of this city promptly took measures to lay before the congressional commit- 
tee having the subject in charge the facts and figures relating to Cincinnati’s manufac- 

ture and commerce, and numerous reasons which should influence the Government in 
selecting this city as the site of the new mint. The Cincinnati Sonthern Railroad is 
rapidly approaching completion, and will certainly eventually open up the long neg- 
lected mineral regions of Western North Carolina and Northern Georgia, whose wealth 
in precious metals has long been known, but never fully utilzed tor lack of those 
means of communication which the enterprise of our city has undertaken to provide. 

I presume that you have access to the communications and documents sent to the 
congressional committee by authority of the board of trade and chamber of commerce, 
but I take the liberty of forwarding to you their latest published reports. 

Very respectfully, ; 
J. F. BLACKBURN, Secretary. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
Hon. H. R. LINDERMAN, 


Director United States Mint, Washington, D. C.: 


Dear Sir: In reply to the list of questions propounded by you with reference to 
Indianapolis as a proper place for the location of the new branch mint of the United 
States, we have the honor to submit the following: 

First question. “ What is the population of the city of Indianapolis, according to the 
‘best estimates ?” 

Answer. The population of the city of Indianapolis, by the United States censuses of 
1850, 1860, and 1870, was respectively 8,091, 18,611, and 48,244, The vote of the city in 
1870 was 7,235, making the ratio between vote and population one to six and two-thirds. 
‘The vote of the city in 1375 was 17,126, and if the same ratio existed between vote and 
population in 1875, as did in 1870, the population of the city in May last was 114,173. 
The increase in population from 1850 to 1860 was 130 per cent., from 1860 to 1870, 160 
per cent., and from 1870 to 1875 (only five years,) was about 133 per cent. 

Aside from the figures above, the business of the city indicates a population of con- 
siderably over 100,000. The commercial transactions and the value of manufactured 
articles each amount to between $30,000,000 and $40,000,000 annually, and the taxable 
property bas risen from a million and a half in 1850 10 seventy millions in 1875. 

During the year 1874 two thousand six hundred dwelling and business houses were 
built at a cost of $9,000,000. Also, about thirty large business blocks at a cost of from 
$10,000 to $100,000 cach. During the first nine months of this year, one thousand five 
hundred building-permits were issued, and among these buildings were forty-seven 
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business-blocks, costing from $6,000 to $75,000 each. Within the same time between 
five hundred and one thousand buildings have been built outside the corporation, for 
which permits were not issued. Weare annually building houses enough in Indian- 
apolis to furnish homes for fifteen thousand people. 

Second question. ‘‘ What is the total amount of capital employed by banks and bank- 
ers in Indianapolis?” 

Answer. There are eighteen banks of deposit and discount in this city, and six heavy 
firms of brokers doing a loan business on real estate with eastern capital. Six of the * 
banks above named are national banks, and the others are private banks. The stock 
and securities of these banks amount to $6,500,000, the reserves $6,000,000, and the de- 
posits $4,000,000, making, if all are counted as bank capital, $16,500,000. The item of 
“reserves” is made up of the actual reserves of the national banks and the private estates 
of the private banks, as security for their transactions. If the amount of money used 
and loaned by the six firms of brokers may be counted as bank capital, it would swell 
the total amount to $18,000,000. The annual discounts of these banks is $3,600,000, 
and the loans of brokers $1,500,000, making up loans and discounts $10,100,000. 

Third question. ‘‘ How does the balance of trade of the city of Indianapolis, and State 
of Indiana stand, as related to other cities, States, and Territories, respectively ?” 

Answer. The commercial and- manufacturing trade of the city has rapidly grown to 
its present dimensions within the last four or five years, and we cannot find with the 
board of trade, or any other organization, sufficient data of statistical information to 
give a satisfactory answer to this question. But a very large wholesale trade and 
manufacturing trade is rapidly springing up, and it is estimated that the balance of 
trade with these Westeru States and Territories is in our favor to the extent of about 
$3,000,000 annually. If the shipments of produce and pork from this State are taken 
into considera ion, it will largely increase this sum. Almost the whole of the State of 
Indiana is splendid agricultural land, and by the last United States census this State 
was found to be the fourth State in importance in the production of wheat, and the fifth 
in the production of corn, viving us a large surplus, which is sold to our less-favored 
neighbors of the West and South. In addition to this, Indianapolis has become the 
fourth city in importance in pork interests, and from 375,000 to 500,000 hogs are an- 
nually slaughtered here. It will be readily seeu that this business alone gives us a very 
large surplus for exportation. It is simply impossible to give the difference of balance 
of trade in the way asked. 

Fourth questi:n. ‘‘ What is the estimated approximate amount of the trade of Indian- - 
apolis with the bullion-producing States and Territories, and the same as respects the 
republic of Mexico?” 

Answer. Same as to question third. 

Fifth question. ‘‘ What are the means of communication with said States and Terri- 
tories, and Mexico, existing at present, or contemplated in the near future ?” 

Answer. In reply to this question, we beg leave to call your attention to the map 
accompanying these papers, showing the exact railroad connections and distances from 
various points in the Western States and Territories to the city of Indianapolis. It 
will be seen that this city is on the direct line of most of the great trunk-routes from 
these western points to the East, and in the direct line of all the shortest routes from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic Ovean. In this connection, we beg leave to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that a branch mint, located at Indianapolis, will supply a link in the 
chain of mints extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and located near the fortieth 
parallel. By an examiuation of the map, it will be seen that Denver is nine hundred 
and twenty-five miles from San Francisco, Indianapolis nine hundred and sixty from 
Denver, and Philadelphia six hundred from Indianapolis, thus locating all the branch 
mints at almost equal distances from each other in a line across the continent, and in 
a direct line with the great railread-routes from east to west. Examine the map 
again, and you will find Indianapolis the center of the circular line drawn near Des 
Moines, Ti peka, Little Rock, New Orleans, Savannah, Philadelphia, New York, and the 
northern boundary of Michigan. including within its circle the greater portion of the 
business of the United States, Examine the map again, and inside this circle see how, 
by the construction and location of a vast net-work of railroads, everything is driven 
toward and through Indianapolis. Each week of the year over ten thousand freight- 
cars pass in and out of this city, making a grand total of over five hundred thousand 
cars per annum. During each year, the travel to, from, and through this city amounts 
to- between four and five million passengers. ‘With this vast net-work of railroads, 
leading to all parts of the United States, and our own five thousand miles within the 
State of Indiana, leading through eighty-four of the ninety-two counties of the 
State, Indianapolis will uuquestionably soon become one of the greatest distributing 
points of the West, and is already a great distributing point for the Mississippi Valley 
and the Southern States. 

By a line which runs southwest from this city via Vincennes, Cairo, and Little Rock 
to Austin, Tex., and from there by a contemplated route to the eity of Mexico, (a por- 
tion of which contemplated road is now completed,) the great Mexican silyer-mines 
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can be more easily and directly reached than by any other route. Then, from this same 
line through Texas, by way of the Texas and Southern Pacific Railroad, when com- 
pleted, all the rich mines of Northern Mexico, New Mexico, Arizona, and Southern 
California may be reached more directly from this city than from any other city within 
three hundred miles of us. 

‘You will also see that Indianapolis is very nearly a central point, as regards Chicago, 
Cincinnati, and Saint Lonis, the three contesting points for the mint. Between Indian- 
apolis and each of these points there are three or four available competing railroad- 
lines. 

‘Sixth question. “What are the advantages of Indianapolis, as a point for distributing 
coin to the various cities and towns in the Mississippi Valley?” 

Answer. By an examination of the map again it will be found that Indianapolis, by 
reason of its favorable geographical and topographical position, is directly connected 
by trunk-line railroads with more cities and towns in the Mississippi Valley than any 
city, for, as the great railroad-center of the West, she has direct connection, by the 
shortest possible routes, with Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Columbus, Dayton, 
Toledo, Cleveland, Detroit, Dubuque, Des Moines, Keokuk, Chicago, Omaha, Spring- 
field, Saint, Louis, Memphis, Nashville, Louisville, and through these direct connections 
with more than a thousand other smaller cities and towns in the Mississippi Valley. 

In answer to the seventh questien, we desire to say that there are no smelting-works 
in this city, and consequently no silver-ores or base bullion are refined here. There is 
no trade in bullion or foreign coin at this place at this time, but in the event of the 
location of the mint, prominent capitalists have expressed themselves willing to erect 
smelting-works. 

Eighth question. “ What is the price or rate of ordinary and expert labor, and what 
is the cost of living, as compared with other cities and towns in the Mississippi Valley?” 

Answer. The cost of ordinary labor is $1.25 to $1.50 per day, and the cost of expert 
labor is from $2 to $3 per day. 

Being surrounded by an immense and very rich agricultural district, and close to the 
extensive coal-deposits of this State, comprising over one-fifth of the territory of 
Indiana, or over 4,000,000 of acres of coal lands, with railroads running to all parts of 
the coal-fields and through the agricultural districts into the county-seats of eighty- 
four of the ninety-two counties in Indiana, it may be safely assumed that the price of 
living is a little less in Indianapolis than in any other large western city. 

Ninth question. “What are the varieties of fuel, and cost of each, delivered in 
Indianapolis ?” 

Answer. Coal, coke, charcoal, and all kinds of hard wood. The best block-coal is 
worth from $2 to $2.50 per ton; nut block-coal, $1.25 per ton; coking-coal, $1.80 to $2 
per ton; nut coking-coal, $1.25 per ton; coke, 8 cents per bushel ; charcoal, 10 cents 
per bushel, and the best of cord-wood at from $3 to $5 per cord. 

Tenth question. ‘“ At what price per pound can sulphuric acid, of commercial strength 
and quality, be delivered or manufactured in quantity from three to five thousand 
pounds daily ?” 

Answer. At from 2 to 24 cents per pound. 

Eleventh question. As to price of nitric or parting acid, from three to five thousand 
pounds daily, it can be furnished here at 94 cents per pound. 

Twelfth question. ‘“ What is the price per ton in this market of half-ground salt ?” 

Answer. Ten dollars per ton. 

Thirteenth question. ‘At what price can pure zine be furnished in quantity from 
three hundred to a thousand pounds daily?” 

Auswer. Six dollars and forty ceuts per hundred for American, and $9.40 for foreign. 

Fourteenth question. In reply to this question we lay before you a description of the 
grounds and buildings of the United States arsenal of Indianapolis for your informa- 
tion. 

UNITED STATES ARSENAL. 


One of the prominent “ objects of interest” is the United States arsenal building 
and grounds, situated on a commanding eminence east of the city, about half a mile 
north of Washington street, and one mile and a half east of Circle Park. 

The location of an arsenal at this city was authorized by act of Congress early in 
the rebellion. Its establishment here was in March, 1863, and, pending the erection of 
the present buildings, a rented building, on the corner of Delaware and Maryland 
streets, was used for the purposes of the arsenal, Capt. William Y. Wiley, O. S. K., 
in charge. Captain Wiley resigned his commission on the 14th of October, 1870. 

The site of the arsenal was selected by General Buckingham, and work on the build- 
ings was commenced in August, 1863. These, with the exception of some minorde- 
tails, have been completed and occupied for s me years. 

i Anere buildings the following is a brief description, with accompanying photo- 
graphs: 

Main building—three stories high, 183 feet long, and 63 feet wide ; for the storage 
of arms, &¢. 
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Artillery store-house—two stories high, 201 feet long, and 52 feet wide; for the stor- 
age of artillery, &c. a: 

Magazine—one story high, 50 feet long, and 34 feet wide; for storing powder. 

_Office—one story high, 43 feet long, and 22 feet wide. 

Barracks—T wo stories high, 1,105 feet long, and 32 feet wide; for the enlisted men. 

Two sets officers’ quarters—two and a half stories high, 80 feet long, and 40 feet wide. 

One set of officers’ quarters—one story and a half high, 47 feet long, and 28 feet wide. 

All of these buildings, with the exception of a portion of the officers’ quarters, are 
built of stone and pressed brick, and are both substantial and imposing in appearance. 

The grounds consist of seventy-six acres, and have great advantages in respect of 
beauty as well as utility. Nature has given the site a commanding elevation, av un- 
dulating surface, and numerous forest-trees. To these art has added the beautifying 
anxiliaries of shrubbery, fine drives and walks, &c. A stream of running water passes 
through one corner. About twenty-five acres are used for pasturage and garden pur- 
poses, the rest for the buildings and surrounding grounds. The entire premises sup- 
plied with public water and gas. 

The grounds and improvements—especially in summer and autumn time—unite in 
forming one of the most picturesque and attractive localities in the vicinity of the city. 

In conclusion, allow us to call your attention to the rapid growth in population and 
commercial importance of the city of Indianapolis. An immense manufacturing busi- 
ness is rapidly springing up here, especially in iron manufactures. Over forty-five 
thousand tons of iron are now annually used in the different establishments of this 
city, which also use annually over fifty thousand tons of coal, and employ several thou- 
sand hands. One rolling-mill makes five thousand tons of bar-iron per annum, and 
another fifteen thousand tons of railroad-iron per annum. There are over three hun- 
dred steam-engines built here annually, and very large factories in wood-work are es- 
tablished and successfully operated, employing equally as many hands and as much 
capital as those in iron-works. In addition, there are, within less than seventy-five 
miles from this city, eight blast-furnaces, located within the coal-fields. The manu- 
facturing business is constantly increasing, and will soon become a great source of 
wealth to our city and State. 

So far as schools and society are concerned, we have the very best. There are one hun- 
dred and thirty scbool-houses and churches in this city, and the public school-fund of 
this State is larger than that of any other State in the Union. The annual circulation 
of newspapers printed in this city amounts to 16,000,000 copies. 

As an indication of the energy, perseverance, intelligence, and pluck of the people of 
Indiana, we desire to say, that in building over five thousand miles of railroads in this 
State, we have had ne advantages of subsidies or foreign aid to any great extent, but that 
these roads have been built by the energy of our people and the great resources of our 
State. We therefore beg leave very modestly to claim that for all that we have done 
in advancing trade, commerce, and civilization, and as one of the future great cities of 
the republic, we are entitled to some patronage from the United States Government, 
to the extent, at least, of the location of a branch mint of the United States at this 
point. The Government is now expending large sums of money in Chicago, Saint Louis, 
and Cincinnati, in the construction of immense buildings for the use of the post-office, 
custom-house, and United States courts in thosé cities, and should the mint be located 
in either, large additional appropriations will be required for the purchase of grounds 
and the erection of suitable buildings, which could not be completed and ready for 
operation under two and a half or three years. But should the mint be located at In- 
dianapolis, the buildings erected some years since by the Government for arsenal pur- 
poses, which are no longer required by the Ordnance Department, are admirably adapted 
for a mint, and can be prepared for that purpose at a comparatively small expense, and 
the machinery be in full operation in a few months. 

More spacious grounds can be obtained at Indianapolis than elsewhere, and at a 
saving to the Government of from two to three millions of dollars. 

THOMAS A. HENDRICKS, 
Governor. 
E. T. COX, State Geologist. 
THOMAS D. KINGAN, 
President Board of Trade. 
J. M. RIDENOUR, 
President Manufacturers’ and Real Estate Exchange. 


OMAHA. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America, in Congress 
assembled : 


The citizens of Onaha. Nebr., having recently petitioned your honorable body to 
establish a branch United States mint for coinage at this point, in accordance with the 
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recommendation of the President, your attention is respectfully asked to the following 
brief statement of some of the facts and figures which point directly to Omaha as the 
most convenient and desirable location to subserve the important public interests for 
which such branch mint is designed. : 

With the manifest tendency of the public mind toward the early resumption of specie 
as a circulating medium, and the acknowledged inadequacy of the Government’s pres- 
ent facilities for meeting the demand for American coinage, we take for granted the ne- 
cessity for the immediate establishment of a branch mint, and ask you to consider the 
claims of this city for its location. 

1st. A glance at the map will show that no point in the West can be selected for the 
distribution of the product of a mint from which so exteusive an area of new, rich, and 
rapidly-developing country can be reached as from Omaha—its geographical and trade 
center; located at the eastern terminus of the principal thoroughfare across the conti- 
nent, in direct communication with the great silver and gold mining districts, with 
numerous lines of railroads, running east, west, north, and south, and the navigable 
Missouri River. 

2d. This city is from three to seven hundred miles nearer the mining districts of Col- 
orado, Wyoming, Montana, Utah, Nevada, and Idaho than the other cities whose claims 
for a branch mint have been presented to you. As nearly all the east-bound ore and 
bullion from those districts passes through Omaha, the location of a mint here would 
save the expensive transportation of this crude material hundreds of miles east of here, 
and the cost of the return of the coin for circulation. 

3d. The following summary of the official reeords of the Union Pasific Railroad and 
express companies, for 1873 and 1874, will show you the volume of gold and silver 
bullion and ore passing to and through Omaha from the West : 

Ore and bullion received at Omaha, from January 1 to December 31, 1873, $21,500,000. 

Ore and bullion received at Omaha, from January 1 to December 31, 1874, $41,907,090. 
4th. During 1873 the product of the Omaha Smelting and Refining Works was 
$1,100,000. During 1874 the same company received at their works seven thoa- 
sand tons of bullion and two thousand tons of ore, the total product of which amounted 
to $2,150,000, which will be largely increased hereafter by the recent enlargement of 
their works. It is a noteworthy fact that the product of the Omaha works exceeds the 
united product of the smelting and refining works of Chicago, Saint Louis, and Pitts- 
burgh. 

5th. The official statements of the various express companies show that during 1873 
they received and shipped from Omaha in currency, $21,944,807.20, which amount was 
increased 25 per cent. in 1874. During the past year there was deposited in the Omaha 
banks $55,303,960.48, and exchange sold, $25,768,426.92. 

These figures show the importance of this city as a point for the distribution of cur- 
rency, and are respectfully submitted on behalf of its citizens, by 

J. KE. BOYD, 

EZRA MILLARD, 

WwW. W. LOWE, 

THOS. L. KIMBALL, 

C. W. HAMILTON, 
JANUARY 25, 1875. ° ‘ Committee. 
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Statement of silver bars shipped by Omaha Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany from January 1, to November 30, 1875. 


Months. Silver dollars. | Gold dollars. | Total dollars. 

PRIN mr Noes et ace ae ap eitics $181, 463 91 $48, 942 96 $230, 406 87 
WGN ANNs nase oo sk era eee ae <i oiccie - 155.905 39 4x, 654 92 204,560 31 
March Sat ey aS Mra oa ee ieiow cect es 151, 160 63 43215225 194, 312 88 
APE coc ca eee ES ete ee artes aes 78, 137 42 13, 003 02 91,140 44 
VERN ore iets oes Pee crite Po Satie Sa ee 7Y, 612 60 7 86162 86, 964 22 
MUNG a Go cess Eee oe wae aes oe 82, 224 11 11,858 90 94, 083 01 
UL Viet, scale ais 7 moat aia nats aa a e's 145, 893 95 28,553 79 174, 447 74 
ANIVUSU Socioe scree aoe cess aw cw ace 166, 899 93 58, 100 51 225, 000 44 
POPUOMIDOL 5.5 oss Skis came osn sew ate 167,914 85 53,599 64 221, 514-49 
MOUND OR aia ce aie Cen eaee eet es ote 132, 873 82 31, 21 eek 164, 086 03 
NOVEMIDER Veucese see Bi sec rey eS ae 206, 308 60 44,786 86 251, 095 46 

WT Ovalssen sera bs Ae ak ae 1, 548, 395 21 389, 216 68 1, 937, 611 89 
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Statement of the ore; bullion, and lead shipped over the Union Pacific Rail- 
road for the year 1874, showing the amount consigned to each principal 


city. 
Ore, Bullion Lead 
io pounds. pounds. pounds Total. 

OUT ee ce nie res acer sae ai 2-005; 3000| los aa AOU se eeee es 17, 852, 573 
Rica POs ease ee eal we ore 9, 816,641 | 1, 863,970 303, 420 | 11,984, 031 
Oh IGUIS =.!-2 2 wees cla ccce be eee. 9-668; 760 | 19656, 8545 oo. secee 4, 325 614 
Wiens lees cy sade. ostdes sieisic 1, 338, 450 QTOF DLO: ave wes ee 1, 609, 360 © 
PRUstGlieee rt Ge cigs tae cs Sarl ee end a wee cca gen oils en surepent eee 1, 684,630 | 1, 684, 630 
Teh Goh I See eae ar ae ya 912,874 | 6,500,597 | 5,438,445 | 12, 864, 916 
Nem anise NG pce ses Sas ats eS aellaais diase sien ee 7; 18; Loan ceaaeteneces 7, 918, 154 
BelviblewN. Jsce lots es Peace ea aay ease 43: QO0 Heese en 43, 000 
vi CEST ESS SES ete oe een seme span Ramee a e S 1, 709, 20 194, 200 1, 903, 480 
Baltimore ..2-5-..5-. pte 1, 242, 000 1535150: eres 1, 395, 150 

OLMUE ewan Sioa Sauer cn me con's 17,984, 108 | 35,963,105 | 7,615,695 | 61, 562, 908 


Statement of amount of bullion, in pounds, shipped to the following points, 
from January 1 to October 31, 1875, inclusive, via Union Pacific Railroad. 


Destination. 


January. 


February. 


Marck. April. 


Chicago: 

MAINT cheese ealetes cic ewawe cide 
Saint Louis: 

Bullion 
Mansfield : 

eH NON ees ncu ss ss tn neccws~ eco ~ +e. 
Boston : 

JES ED GY: ie ee ea we ee ea eS SEGA case biet 
New York: 

Bullion 


MMMM cE ewla cu Sit cliche leas osbekis cei 


eM NGER ee Seta so Ov eicgin pice cviciwie pines oes 


2, 386, 435 
22, 150 


216, 350 
1, 476, 900 
41, 450 


2, 588, 760 


266, 480 
1, 425, 210 


981, 450 | 1,069, 354 


1, 012, 120 
713, 570 40, 600 


84, 450 


7134, 975 
84, 050 


May. 


1, 289, 260 


221, 080 
1, 377, 925 


Chicago: 
Bullion* 
Saint Louis: 
Bu lion 
Mansfi ld: 
Bullion 
Boston: 
Bullion 
New York: 
Bullion 
Newark, N.J.: 
Bullion 
Baltimore: 
Bullion 


340, 000 
1, 207, 047 


ee 


July. 


September. | 


October. 


3, 304, 090 


691, 145 
856, 356 


333, 155 


1, 182, 980 


ee 


* Not any. 


1, 894,095 | 2, 325, 308 


eae een nee 


617, 950 
648, 260 


313, 820 
731, 140 


246, 000 
611, 650 


336, 120 


986, 655 


3, 682, §20 
2, 621, 480 
148, 650 © 
2, 610, 685 
10, 718, 108 
218, 620 


E. P. VINING, 
General Freight Agent. 
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KANSAS CITY. 


Post-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
Kansas City, Mo., November 12, 1875. 


DeEaR Sir: Tinclose herewith a printed copy of the report of the board of trade com- 
mittee on the interrogatories propounded by yourself and Dr. Rogers wh-n here. 

These facts have been carefully looked up by the committee and may be relied upon 
as correct in every particular. 

Very truly, yours, 
THO. S. CASE. 
Dr. H. R. LINDERMAN, 
Director of the United States Mint, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REASONS WHY KANSAS CITY, MO., SHOULD BE SELECTED AS THE SITE FOR THE 
UNITED STATES BRANCH MINT. 


Report of committee of the Kansas City board of trade, November 6, 1875, 


BoarD OF TRADE Rooms, 
. Kansas City, Mo., November 10, 1875. 
Str: In reply to the interrogatories propounded by you when here, I have the honor 
to transmit herewith the report of the committee appointed by this board, and to in- 
vite your careful examination of the facts and arguments presented therein. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
F. B. NOFSINGER, 


. President. 
Hon. H. R. LInDERMAN, 
Director United States Mint, Washington, D. C. 


Kansas Ciry, Mo., November 6, 1875. 
Dr. F. B. NorstnGEr, 
President of the Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo.: 


Sir: Your committee having carefully considered the various questions propounded 
by the Hon. H. R. Linderman, Director of the United States Mint, and fully investi- 
gated the several subje:ts upon which he desired information, beg leave to report as 
tollows, taking up the questions and answering them in their order, viz: 

Question 1. “ What is the population of Kansas City, according to the best estimate ?” 

Answer. Forty-two thousand inhabitants. This estimate is based upon the United 
States census for 1870, which gave 32,260 as the population. Since then, building 
statistics show that more than twenty-five hundred houses have been erected, which, 
counting five for each of two thousand, would give 42,260. And these figures are veri- 
fied by the school census and from other sources. 

Question 2. “ What is the estimated proximate amount of the trade of Kansas City 
with Colorado and New Mexico, respectively ?” 

Auswer. In the aggregate about eight millions of dollars ($8,000,000.) It was found 
impracticable to separate many lines of business so as to give the amount done with 
each. This estimate was made from personal visits and reports received from whole- 
sale merchants, commission-merchants, live-stock dealers, hide and wool dealers, and 
others engaged in the trade, and is, if anything, under the aggregate figures. 

Question 3. “ What is the amount of capital employed by public banks and private 
bankers in Kansas City ?” 

Answer. Two million one hundred and sixty-five thonsand dollars. As transfers of 
funds are largely made without an actual movement of coin, it may hete be stated that 
Kansas City is one of the leading points in the Mississippi Valley for the concentra- 
tion of bank accounts and the accumulation of funds. The banks of Kansas, Colorado, 
New Mexico, large parts of Texas, Missouri, and other States, have long found that the 

_ drift and concentration of trade necessitate the keeping of regular and active ac- 
counts at this point, and each future year will witness a great increase of this ten- 
deney. For official evidence of the activity of the monetary business of Kansas City, 
reference is here made to that eminent authority, the Banker’s Magazine, for August, 
1875, page 84, wherein the clearings of the Kansas City clearing-house for 1874 are 
stated as $47,584,929. In 1875 they will largely exceed these figures. ‘ 

Question 4. “ What are the means of communication between Kansas City and Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, and Arizona, respectively, existing at present, and those contem- 
plated? State, also, the advantages of Kansas City as a point for distributing coin to 
the various towns and cities in the Mississippi Valley.” 

Answer. Kansas City has three competing lines to Colorado, to wit: The Union Pa- 
cific, which is reached via the Kansas City, Saint Joseph and Council Blutts Railroad ; 
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the Kansas Pacific Railway to La Junta, a point twenty miles west of Las Animas, 
and to Denver, Golden City, Central City, and other points in the Rocky Mountains ; 
and the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé Railroad, now in operation to Las Animas, 
and in course of construction to Pueblo. The Kansas Pacific and Atchison, Topeka, 
and Santa Fé are active competitors for the trade of Arizona, by way of Las Animas, 
which is about equi-distant with the present terminus of the Southern Pacific, from 
bt The line of the Kansas Pacific will be extended to Trinidad in the spring of 

76. 

The advantages of Kansas City as a point for distributing coin to the various towns 
and cities in the Mississippi Valiey are superior te those of any other point, having the 
most complete’ and comprehensive system of railroads in the West. She reaches all 
parts of Kansas by the following lines of road: Atchison and Nebraska by two lines, 
the Missouri Pacific and Kansas City, Saint Joseph, and Council Bluffs Railroads ; Cen- 
tral Branch Union Pacific, by the same lines; Kansas Central, by the sames lines; and 
by direct connection, the Kansas Pacific and its system of branches; Atchison, Tope- 
ka, and Santa Fé; Leavenworth, Lawrence, and Galveston, and Missouri River, Fort 
Scott, and Gulf Roads. Nebraska is reached by two direct lines, the Kansas City, 
Saint Joseph, and Council Bluffs, and the line made up by the Missouri Pacific, Atchi- 
son and Nebraska, and Burlington and Missouri Road, of Nebraska. By this latter 
route the east and west lines of Nebraska, to wit, Saint Joseph and Denver, Midland 
Pacific, Chicago, and Northwestern, and Union Pacific, and the Chicago and North- 
western of Iowa are reached. By the Kansas City, Saint Joseph, and Council Bluffs 
Railroad, Iowa’s system of east and west roads is reached, and also the railroad system 
of Minnesota and Western Wisconsin. 

Chicago and intermediate points are reached by the following lines: Kansas City, 
Saint Joseph, and Council Bluffs and Chicago, Burlington, and Quincey Railroads ; Han- 
nibal and Saint Joseph and Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroads; Saint Louis, 
Kansas City, and Northern and Chicago and Alton Railroads; Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific Railroad; Atlantic and Pacific and Illinois Central Railroads, and Hanni- 
bal and Saint Joseph and Toledo, Wabash, and Western Railroads. 

Saint Louis is reached by three routes, to wit, Saint Louis, Kansas City, and North- 
ern Railroad ; Missouri Pacific Railroad; Hannibal and Saint Joseph Railroad and 
Keokuk Packet Line, via Hannibal, and also direct by the Missouri River. 

It will be readily seen that the present facilities for bringing precious metals from 
the mines of Old Mexico to Kansas City are far superior to those afforded by any other 
city, and that any railroad lines that may be built to or from other cities must be inter- 
sected by the railroad lines now in operation to Kansas City, or their extensions. 

Question 5. ‘ What is the price of ordinary and of expert labor? What is the cost of 
living here? What are the varieties of fuel and the cost of each, delivered in Kansas 
City?” 

Answer. Ordinary labor $1.25; expert labor $2.50 per day. The cost of living is as 
cheap as in any city in the Union. Provisions very cheap; meats and breadstuffs 
cheaper than in any city. The varieties of fuel are coal and wood. Coal, ten cents per 
bushel in quantities; hard wood, $4 per cord. 

Question 6. “At what price can pure metallic zine be delivered here per pound, in 
any quantity from three hundred to one thousand pounds per day ?” ; 

Answer. The ruling prices of metallic zinc in the quantities nained are one-half cent 
cheaper than New York, one-eighth’ of a cent cheaper than Saint Louis, and one-sixth 
of a cent cheaper than Chicago prices. ; 

Question 7. “At what price can sulphuric acid be furnished or manufactured at Kan- 
sas City, commercially pure and strong, two thousand to six thousand pounds daily? ” 

Answer. Two and one-half cents per pound. 

Question 8. “At what price can nitric acid, (38°,) of the quality known as ‘parting’ 
acid, free from sulphuric and chlorine, two thousand to six thousand pounds daily ?” 

Answer. Eleven and a half cents per pound. 

Question 9. “At what price can ‘ half-ground’ salt be furnished at Kansas City ?” 

Answer. Our salt-dealers do not understand exactly what is meant by ‘“ half-ground ” 
salt; but can furnish the “ Liverpool coarse” or ground-alum salt in two hundred and 
ten pound bags, at $1.64 per bag here, or asimilar quality of Ohio River salt at $1.85 per 
barrel, of two hundred and eighty pounds net. 

From the reply to interrogatory number 7, above given, it will be seen that sulphu- 
ric acid can be furnished here at the trifling cost of two and a half cents per pound, 
which is merely the cost of transportation added to the manufacturer’s rates. Even 
this price is based upon railroad tariffs, which can be vonsiderably reduced on cousid- 
erable quantities by bringing the steamboat-men into competition with the railroad 
companies. : 

Besides this, a practical, experienced chemist of this city proposes to engage in the 
manufacture of sulphuric and nitric acids, if a demand arises for any large amount. 
Such an enterprise would, donbtless, cheapen it still more, besides insuring a constant 
supply irrespective of railroad and steamboat accidents, which are liable to occasionally 
interfere with its safe delivery. 
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Sulphur.—But to crown the whole, the discoveries of large quantities of sulphur along 
and near the line of the Union Pacitie Railroad, in Wyoming ferritory, gives us an ad- 
vantage which none of the competing cities can ever hope to overcome; for, while Sic- 
ily sulphur can be delivered at Kansas City, by way of Galveston, as cheaply as at Saint 
Louis, Wyoming sulphur will always cost more delivered in Saint Louis than here. 

These sulphur-beds are within nine hundred miles of this place, and, from reliable in- 
formation, exceed, in extent, accessibility, purity, and local conveniences and essentials 
for refining, any in the world. We quote briefly from a correspondent of the Chicago 
Times, writing from Evanston, Wyoming Ter. : 

. “EVANSTON, WyO., October 13, 1875. 

“The extensive deposits of sulphur that have been discovered in this Territory are 
worthy of the consideration of those whoseek investments in manufacturing industries, 

* * * * * * * 


“ Our examinations along the line of the Union Pacific Railroad have brought to no- 
tice and investigation numerous deposits of sulphur. After we get within the gypsif- 
erous regions, the presence of sulphur is easily determined by the casual observer. But 
we do not find any considerable beds or strata of sulphur along the line of the road until 
we approach Point of Rocks station, eight hundred and five miles west of Omaha and two 
hundred and twenty-seven miles east of Ogden. A little more than a mile to the east 
of the station, in a bluff nearly fronting Bitter Creek, there is a sulphur-bed 13 feet in 
thickness. The mineral lies in a sedimentary formation, which I am inclined to believe 
is cretaceous. * * o * One mile north of this deposit there has been 
opened a sulphur-bed 9 feet in thickness. Here the sulphur is found in acute octahe- 
drons, with secondaries, and in massive formations. The deposit is mostly of an orange- 
yellow color, with a resinous luster, and contains a small quantity of selenium. 

* * * x * * ba 


“Sixteen miles north of this point I have opened two sulphur-beds much more ex- 
tensive than the one named, where thousands of tons could be mined yearly. These 
deposits are in the same sedimentary formation, and the rocks present the same litho- 
logical characters. * - " * * - - ae ea * 

“From this station to Evanston, one bundred miles, the country contains numerons 
sulphur-deposits aud many sulphur-springs. None of these have been in the least de= 
veloped, yet there can be a number of manufacturing industries started at various 
points that would return capital 15 to 25 per cent. per annum on investment. We can 
assure capitalists that the Union Pacific Railroad Company will afford them rates and 
facilities that will make their business a success. care 

* - * * * * * * 


“Near Evanston, the third city in population in Wyoming, are extensive sulphur- 
deposits, not less pure and extensive than those described. ‘These sulphuar-beds are all 
in the same general geological formation, and may be determined to occupy an extensive 
range. We have traced these deposits over many miles in extent, and from the litho- 
logical character of the various districts, and their rocks, association, and relation, can 
very accurately determine their extent. : : 

“Only the surface has been seen of those sulphur-beds, or edges of the strata where 
the elevation of the same has brought them up to sight. The dip of the sulphur-strata 
is east and southeast, and when penetrated a few feet proves to be of a superior quality 
to the exposed mineral. 

“As it has been stated that these sulphur-deposits were probably the result of a vol- 
cani¢ action or disturbance, we wish here to distitctly protest against any such specu- 
lating nonsense. Were this true, their permanency might be questioned. As their de- 
position was made in water, and the surface even determined, the vast extent of the 
sulphur-beds must be fully accepted. x * Y us + ks 3 i m 

* * _ “To illustrate the great expense of sulphur mining and transportation in the 
island of Sicily, it is only necessary to inform our readers that all the mineral from the 
mines is brought up froma depth of 120 feet by children from ten to fourteen years of 
age. The masses are carried to the surface upon their shoulders, walking or climbing 
up steps cut in the earth and rocks. There is no fuel in the region, and sulphur is used 
for mel ing and refining, and, in its condition in these mines, it requires one ton of the 
sulphur to melt as large a quantity. The sulphur, when ready for market, has to be 
carried upon the backs of donkeys and mules to a road, and then hauled in carts thirty 
to forty miles to a seaport. 

“The cost of production of the Sicily sulphur is about $15 per ton, and transportation 
to New York $7 per ton. With this product at $30 per ton, there is realized $8 per ton 
on the 300,000 tuns now annually produced in Sicily. i * i * i . 

“In the Wyoming sulphur-deposits no shafts, machinery, or cribbing would be re- 
quired. The works for refining the sulphur can be built here as cheaply, if not cheaper, 
than elsewhere. The clay for brick, retorts, aud sandstone, with the coal not a half a 
mile away for fuel, all so economically associated, that sulphur, ready for the markets 
of the world, can be manufactured for less than $8 per ton. The investment for refin- 
ing would not exceed $15,000, and it could be done for much less money. 
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“Another very important consideration favors thé utilization of the Wyoming sul phnr- 
beds: They carry 70 to 79 per centum pure sulphur—more than double that of any de- 
posit.in Europe. Fuel for the retining can be placed at the works for $2 per ton. The 
sulphur-supply is almost unlimited, and will be mined by drifting and stoping, or by 
tunneling. It will be economy to place the works at the mouth of the mines, with 
very short tracks or tramways from sulphur, coal, and fire-clay to the works. 

“Should these statements be verified in practice, one of the most important points in 
the question of refining and parting silver is settled, and this conntry, if not foreign 
lands, will look to the United States for an inexhaustible and cheap supply of sulphur. 

“Zine.—In addition to our reply to interrogatory No. 6, we desire to call attention to 
the vast deposits of zinc-ores in Southwestern Missouri, and the zinc-works at Chero- 
kee, Kans., as sources of supply of this essential element in the reduction of silver-ore. 

“At the lead-mines of Joplin, Jasper County, Missouri, sulphuret of zine, or * black- 
jack,” exists in apparently ineshaustible quantities, but for want of demand is only at 
present taken out when found in mining for lead. In Dade County, Missouri, silicate of 
zine is found in vast amounts, separate from lead and other metals. In Neosho Ccunty, 
Missouri, at the well-known Granby mines, black-jack is also found in large quantities. 

“The Jupliu mines are within twenty miles of the terminus of the Missouri River, 
Fort Scott and Gulf Railroad, one hundred and sixty-five miles south of this city, 
while the Dade County mines, as well as those of Neosho County, are also much nearer 
to Kansas City than any other point of any importance. 

“The ziuc-works at Cherokee are within three miles of the above-named railroad , 
one hundred and thirty-five miles south of this city, in the State of Kansas, twenty 
miles from Joplin, less than forty from Granby, and about sixty from the Dade County 
mines. They have been in operation about three years, and are now producing eight 
thousand pounds of metallic zine per day. This zine is used at the silver-reducing 
works at Omaha, and also at San Francisco. It is regarded equal in every respect to 
any produced in the country, and the company is prepared to meet any demand, 
having ample means and facilities.for increasing their works to any desired extent. 

“ Coke—The coal lying along the Fort Scott Railroad is especially adapted for cok- 
ing, and it is claimed by manufacturers at Fort Scott and Cherokee that coke, equal 
in every respect to that of Connellsville, Pa.,can be produced from it. We send sam- 
ples of this coke, from the Cherokee Zioc-Works, with this report, in order that it 
may be tested and compared with that of Connellsville, although the present facili- 
ties for roasting it are very inferior indeed. ‘The superintendent of these works pro- 
poses, if these samples prove satisfactory, to build ovens for coking, on an extensive 
scale,.and prepare himself to meet all demands. 

* Referring to the matter of salt, for which we have given estimates above, in reply to 
interrogatory number nine, we desire to mention the fact that salt, in immense quanti- 
ties, is found on both the Kansas Pacific and Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroads, 
between this city and the Rocky Monovtains; also, in Saline County, Missouri, on the 
line of the Kansas City and Keokuk Railroad, now in process of coustruction. 

Fire-clay, suitable for retorts, fire-brick, and furnace-linings, has been found in this 
vicinity; #lso near Brookville and Cherokee, Kans.; while the most valuable build- 
ing-stone (both lime and sand stone) exists in unlimited quantities along the lines of 
the Fort Scott Railroad, the Kansas Pacific Railroad, and the Missouri Pacific. 

Iron-ore lies within forty miles, on the line of the Kansas City, Memphis and Mobile 


Railroad, nuw in process of construction. 
WHAT THE ABOVE FACTS SHOW. 


The above are the answers, direct and specific, to’ the written interrogatories, and 
given so as not to complicate the information desired by you with other matters. 

But we ask permission, by way of memorial, to supplement them by a statement of 
the advantages which they suggest for the location of the proposed mint at this place. 

Kansas City is nearer the ores than Saint Louis by two hundred and eighty-three 
miles; nearer than Chicago by four hundred and eighty-eight miles; nearer than In- 
dianapolis by five hundred and twenty-one miles; and nearer than Cincinnati by six 
hundred and twenty-three miles. So that as to proximity to the mines, other things 
being equal, Kansas City is without competition. : 

In regard to fuel, it will be seen that Kansas City has not only the best quality of 
coal, but that this best quality is cheaper and is furnished cheaper than the inferior 
quality of other points. Not only is this so at preserft, but in the future the difference 
will be more marked in its favor,as new mines and new rontes to them are being 
opened, nearer to the city and more favorable for mining. The facts demonstrate that 
for all tine to come Kansas City will be the point of supply for cheap fuel in all this 
portion of the West—her mines of supply being already sixteen in number aud located 
from twenty-three to one hundred miles from the city. : 

As to facilities for reaching the mines of Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, 
Montana, é&c., the figures given above answer for distance. And so faras the mines of 
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Colorado and New Mexico are concerned, they cannot be reached at all save by the sys- 
tem of railways built from Kansas City. To reach the mines of these Territories, from 
either Chicago, Saint Louis, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, New York or elsewhere east, the 
Kansas City lines of railway mist be used—thns making the advantages given above 
not only geographical but actual in transportation. 

In addition to the railway facilities of Kansas City, including the most perfect sys- 
tem west of the Mississippi River, and really surpassed by no city of the Union for 
access to all portions of the country, it possesses also the Missouri River, navigable at 
all seasons to first-class river sfeamers, save when obstructed by ice, giving the same 
advantages for cheap freight possessed by any other river city of the West—as low 
as 12 and 15 cents per one hundred pounds from the Mississippi ports. 

Here then, we submit that we have shown that, in cost of production, the proposed 
mint can be operated at this point cheaper than at any point suggested for its location, 
for the reasons: R 

It is nearer the ores than any other point, thus making the cost of delivery at the 
mint less. 

It is nearer the best quality of coal and fuel, at prices lower than any other city in 
the West. 

It is nearer the great sulphur-deposits of the world than any of the proposed sites 
for the mint, save Denver and Omaha. 

It is nearer than any other city to the largest zinc-deposits of the United States, and 
within six hours of works that turn out eight times the amount required for the daily 
consumption of the mint—enough to supply all the mints in the Union. 

It is the wholesale market west for New Mexico and Colorado, and fast absorbing 
the commercial transactions of those Territories with the East—all shipments being 
without transfer and at competing rates by rival lines—lines that must be and are the 
only ones that can be used by any portion of the country to reach those Territories. 

It controls ample capital, and does a business in exchange with the other money- 
centers of the country to give ample facilities for handling all the bullion that may 
find its way to the mint. 

It is to-day and must remain the cheapest point for food-supply in the United States 
—being farthest from the great markets, and producing in excess of all other portions 
of the country, both in wheat, corn, vegetables, pork, beef, and mutton. 

It affords labor at as favorable prices as any other city, and will become more favor- 
able as population increases. 

It has to-day the largest population of any city between Saint Louis and San Fran-_ 
cisco, with gas, water-works, street-railways, cheap rents, and manufactures—the larg- 
est beef-packing establishments in the Union—and all the requisites of a city of the 
first class. 

In short, there is no requisite embraced in your interrogatories which it does not 
possess equal or superior to any city of the country, making it pre-eminently the avail- 
able point for its establishment. 

As to the real estate needed, it will be freely donated, wherever desired, to the Gov- 
ernment. 

The location of the proposed mint, we submit, should not be controlled by present 
considerations only, but that the future development of the country ought to be taken 
into consideration. 

In 1860, the population west of Missouri and the Missouri River, and in the country 
east of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, from which the proposed mint will be supplied 
with the precious metals, was but 400,000. After four years of war, both civil and with 
the Indian tribes, when immigration was suspended, it had in 1370 more than 700,000 
people, and to-day its population largely exceeds a million. 

Before the war there was not a locomotive or a mile of constructed railway in all 
that country. To-day there are 5,260 miles of railroad in operation. 

In 1870 the country in question imported food. The State of Kansas alone has this 
year a surplus of over 9,000,000 bushels of wheat, and 60,000,000 of bushels of corn. 

These facts, with the prospective growth of the country, will within the next twenty 
years, the same period that has elapsed since the organization of the Territories of 
Kansas and Nebraska, place within the Missouri Valley, and within the commercial 
radius of Kansas City, ten millions of people, inhabiting the richest portion of the 
United States, unrivalled in production, climate, system of transportation, and acces- 
sibility to the markets of all portions of the continent, combining conditious uusur- 
passed for the promotion of the wealth and comfort of its population. 

Respectfully submitted. 

k. T. VAN HORN, 

H. M. HOLDEN, 

T. F. OAKES, 

C. H. PRESCOTT, 

THEO. S. CASE, 
Committee. 
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DENVER. 
DENVER, CoLo., October 1, 1875. 


Sir: The undersigned, a committee appointed by the board of trade of Denver, at a 
meeting held on the tenth day of September last, for the purpose of submitting for 
your consideration such information and matter as might have a bearing upon the loca- 
tion of the new coinage mint of the United States, and also to answer such questions 
as were propounded by you on that occasion, beg leave, in compliance with that duty, 
to submit for your consideration the following, trusting that it will receive at your 
hands such attention as you may deem the subject entitled to. 


We are, sir, your most obedient servants, 
JACOB F. L. SCHIRMER, 


DAVID H. MOFFAT, Jr., 
CHARLES B. KOUNTZE, 
E.. J. MALLETT, Jr., 
J.H. JONES, . 
JOHN J. RIETHMANN, 
Commitiee of the Board of Trade, Denver, Colo. 
Hon. H. R. LInpERMAN, 
Director of the Mint, Washington, D. C. 


LOCATION OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 


In the location and establishment of all public institutions and enterprises it has 
generally been the policy of the Government to select such localities as would best 
serve the interests of the Government, and at the same time to accommodate to the 
fullest extent the wants of the people, and the largest area of country possible. 

In selecting the site of Government institutions it is also taken into consideration 
what influence the location will have upon the community at large in its material 
prosperity. 

In the location of the new coinage-mint it would seem just and proper that all of 
these points should be taken into consideration, and the claims of each and every see- 
tion of the country carefully considered. 

If in making the selection all of these facts are conceded, then the committee think 
they are warranted in saying that Denver’s claim can be shown to be paramount to 
all others. 

MINTS AND THEIR LOCATION. 


The Philadelphia Mint, located upon the eastern limits of our country, near the seat 
of Government, is the controlling, or parent mint, and to its care had been assigned all 
of the Government coinage; but the rapid development of the mineral resources in the 
far West, on the Pacific slope, compelled the establishment of mints for coinage at San 
Francisco, Cal., and Carson City, in Nevada, but even with this addition to the coin- 
age-facilities, they are still found inadequate for the wants of the people, nor is their 
capacity sufficient to keep pace with the rapid development of the mining industries, 
and production of the precious metals. 

The last Congress, in considering this subject, recommended to the President the 
selection of still another site for a coinage-mint, and to this fact are we indebted to 
your visit in our midst, the President, in his wisdom, appointing the Director of the 
Mint to make personal examination of different localities and reporting upon the same 
before the meeting of the next Congress, 


A CENTRAL LOCATION, 


It would seem to the committee, after a mature and careful deliberation, that as 
there is a cvinage-mint on the eastern confines of our country and two on the west- 
ern limits, the next location should be made a central one, more particularly as it 
seems to be the aim and desire of the Government to aid and foster the mining inter- 
ests of the country; that the location should be in the midst of a mining community, 
where, by its very location, it would stimulate and encourage the development of the 
vast mining industries of the eastern and middle portion of the great Rocky Mountain 
ranges. 

In the location of the coinage-mint at Denver it will readily be seen that it is central. 
Central, as between the eastern and western coinage-mints ; central, as to being in the 
very center of an immense mining area, which, although hardly known until within the 
past sixteen years, produces annually fifteen milions of dollars in the precious metals 


AREA OF MINING COUNTRY. 


The following area of country is without question tributary to Denver, and would 
be fully accommodated by the location; a country situated in such a manner as to re- 
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quire the fostering aid of the Government in the building of railroads and the estab- 
lishing of such institutions as will encourage the inhabitants to mine for the precious 
metals, and at the same time give that protection which every citizen has a right to 
demand of its Government. Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, Montana, and Colorado, pre- 
sent a mining area of incalculable wealth. 

Avizoua and New Mexico, adjoining Colorado on the south, are producers of the pre- 
cious metals; which product will be largely increased upon the completion of the nar- 
row-gauge railway which is rapidly making its way from Denver in that direction. 
The commercial relations and natural outlet of these two Territories are through Colo- 
rado, oe 

Wyoming, already connected by rail with Colorado, although up to this time the 
smallest bullion-producing Territory of the whole six, will, no doubt, upon the extin- 
guishinent of the Indian title, take a quick step to the front as a bullion-produecer, and 
with the completion of the contemplated line of railway throagh the Black Hills to the 
Territory of Montgna, places Denver in direct connection with these two Territories, 
that, under the natural laws of trade, would send their gold and silver to the ceniral 
mint for comage. 

Utah, connected with Denver by the Pacific Railways of to-day, will still have closer 
ties with Colorado upon the completion of the contemplated lines of railways over the 
Rocky Mountain ranges of Colorado to the Middle Park, and thence to the cities and 
towns of Utah, giving that Territory the shortest and most natural channel of trade 
through Colorado to the East. 

In addition to this vast extent of country it is not out of place to anticipate a flow 
of bullion from the rich northern mining States of Old Mexico. 

By a glance at a map of the United States it will at once be observed that Denver is 
the natural and permanent center of this vast area of mining country. Railways are 
being constructed as rapidly as possible to the various mining centers, and when those 
in contemplation are completed the channel of trade aud commerce cannot be diverted 
frum Denver, the mining center of this most exteusive mining region on the globe. 


DENVER. 


Denver has an enterprising and thrifty population of 20,000. Living is as cheap as 
in the eastern cities; meat and bread, the two great staples, much cheaper. Every 
branch of trade is represented, and all classes of merchandise as low as in the States, 
freight added. Surrounded by inexhaustible coal-fields and forests of pine timber, 
with all needed facilities for cheap transportation, with a central location whose sur- 
roundiugs include an area of over 300,000 square miles of mineral-bear ng country, it 
must be conceded that she has some claims on the Government for the locatien of the 
new coinage-mint, : 

Your committee are satisfied, should the mint be located at Denver, it would aid to 
a great extent in bringing capital to Colorado to develop its mines and give a fresh 
impetus to all industries. 

SITE FOR THE MINT. 


The committee hardly deem it necessary to call attention to the property owned by 
the Government in Denver, but as the cost of the required buildings may be taken into 
consideration, will say that the Government owns in. the center of the city of Denver 
one entire block, consisting of thirty-two lots, or 400 feet in length by 266 feet in width; 
also, the present mint-property, which is 100 by 125 feet. 


COINAGE OF THE PRECIOUS METALS. 


There is no question but what the Government require more capacity for the coinage 
of the precious metals; hence the request of Congress made to the President to recom- 
mend a site for another mint for coinage. This question was fully recognized in the 
passage uf the act establishing the branch mint at Denver, as early as 1362, and the 
intent a d purpose was to coin the precious metals, bat the civil war made a premium 
on these metals, and gave us the greenback as a circulating medium; thus there was 
no necessity for the coinage of the metals, and the Denver mint was made an assay- 
office for the time being, or till such time as the Government would require its services 
in coining, a8 was the intent and wording of the act. We simply ask now to be restored 
to our just rights under that bill, and made a coinage-mint. The question of the estab- 
lishment of mints for coinage in. the States or Territories producing the precious 
metals received the following notice at the hands of the Director of the Mint in the 
year 1860: “ Owing to the large extent of our country, and the fact that gold is largely 
produeed in our distant possession on the Pacific, and that the chief city on onr southern 
border is near the silver-producing regions of this continent, the establishment of 
branch mints at San Francisco and New Orleans seems useful and expedient, and the 
same reasons, to some extent, apply to the existence of the two mints placed in the 
heart of the gold-producing region in our Southern States.” 

The effect of the establishment of a coinage-mint in the midst of a mining region can 
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be more readily seen by quoting from the report of the superintendent of the Carson 
mint, in 1870. He says: ‘“ Since the mint was opened for the reception of bullion the 
business has been steadily increasing. The mining interests of the country from whence 
the larger portion of bullion is received are improving rapidly. ‘New mines are being 
developed and. larger quantities of bullion produced.” * * “This branch will in- 
crease its business materially during the next fiscal year, and give much aid in devel- 
oping the mining interests of this and adjoining States.” 

In these two reports we have the full intent of the Government, and the influence 
the establishment of coinage-mints has upon a mining community, when located in 
their midst. It also can be said that by the establishment of coinage-mints in the 
heart of a large mining region the Government produces the result without expense 
to itself of distributing the coin throughout a vast extent of territory. 

The Government for the past year has been a purchaser of large amounts of bullion 
for coinage purposes. This they have transported a long distance, at great expense, 
and after coinage it has to be retransported to the place of its use. In the case of 
coinage at Denver the depositor does his own distribution. Making his deposit and 
receiving his coin, he pays it out for his supplies, and it quickly makes its way over 
the lines of railway to the Mississippi Valley and Middle States of our country. Col- 
orado produces bullion to the amount of five millions per annum, which would all be 
coined at this mint and distributed toward the East without one dollar of expense to 
the Government. The remarkable developments in Colorado for the past twelve 
months, in our mining region, warrant the committee in stating, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that the bullion-product of Colorado for the year 1876 will not be less than 
ten millions of dollars. 'Che Government, in its necessity for more coinage, can aid,. 
encourage, and stimulate the development of this vast mining area by the establish- 
ment of the branch coinage-mint at Denver, Colo. 


SUPPLIES FOR THE MINT. 


In answer to the questions propounded by Hon. H. R. Linderman and Professor: 
Rogers on this subject, the committee have to report that this matter of vital interest, 
being the cost of the necessary materials for manipulating the precious metals for 
coinage, has received most careful attention at their hands, by correspondence and 
personal interviews with parties in Colorado, and have to report that responsible 
parties have offered and are willing to contract to deliver to the mint the following 
articles at the annexed prices; also find that there is not the slightest trouble in regard’ 
to their manufacture in Colorado, viz: sulphuric acid, at 24 cents per pound; nitric 
acid, at 9 cents per pound; hydrochloric acid, at 4 cents per pound; metallic zine, at 
8 cents per pound; metallic copper, same price as in Chicago or Saint Louis. In case the: 
supply of sulphuric acid should temporarily fail at any time, by reason of accident or 
calamity to the works, the same can be delivered to the mint from Saint Louis at a. 
cost not exceeding three cents per pound. 


BANKING CAPITAL. 
The amount of capital employed in public and private banking: 


In the city of Denver....-. 222. een ee cae cone eens tees cee ene seenee ee $1, 135, 000% 
Sn the Territory ...-.. i --<2 2-2 226 -- 22-2 ene oe cones oneranensese=suaieee 700, 090 
ce, ee cereares PEP Oe Pere ee ek i 1, 835, 000 
BULLION. : 
The amount of bullion handled and shipped by the Denver bankers for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1875...--..-------2- e220 eee e cence eee eee $4, 240, 000 
By other banks in Territory .......----------- 2-22 eee see teeter cree 2, 350, 000: 
Shipments of gold and copper matte by Boston and Colorado Smelting- 
REC ea ew ao ciclnie 6 ow ce okleectlose © ealea oa stempipien = eepeermts 800, 000 
OU Rnepaeeee Se aS ee cited gweee ay Sis TK 7, 390, 000 
AVERAGE AMOUNT OF DEPOSITS. 
In banks and banking-houses in the city of Denver ..-.-.------ Sips cial ia -. $3,000, 000 
In other banks in Territory.....--.--------- +--+ e+ eens eee e teen ee eres 2, 000, 000 
OP GEAL oo oc in vene vce co weed oetbue nace ccc umes seu wleewelguey Maca ame 5, 000, 000 


Attention is called to the following table, taken from the report of the Director of 
the Mint, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1874: 
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Table showing the amount of bullion deposited at the United States Mint, from the following 
. Territories, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1874. 


Territories. Gold. Silver. 

I Serta ee an a A duchy drei oes yas Shaws om Gan SOR Owe be $73, 468 BB i. .ouistuewds aoy 
MOI Oi eer ace ae os Saceeonecion tas vcbk baws dees 1, 166, 289 39 | $1, 391, 856 32 
BN et rr i otal ei ras. Soc we.d= La weniacene th 2, 658, 120 45 16, 898 10 
SM I anne ae Aedes sddae vo kuwe.ss osha vowes Hos 93,584 45 77, 850 70 
REN are Gass Save shew Micstsd as sia = cauce sunk cer de 17,493 84 | 1,764,937 86 
PET Pec ere aiianies aaah: vines a jodves«da~scieauad' cc 10 7210-09 2 2a% <cnsieswiews 

SoU ace A erie EO are Gin wh adv « Sx. o.vis Selves sae ket 4,024,163 06 | 3, 251,572 98 


Total gold and silver, $7, 275,736 04. 


Table showing the amount of bullion deposited at the Mint of the United States’ 
from these Territories, from the date of the discovery of the precious metals within 
their border, to June 30, 1874, as per report of the Director of the Mint: 


POD api eee tees ou 5 She Seals ciwc da cum cee porte sienna eee eens $1, 158, 487 86 
SN ree Oe owe geek de sce as cane cin saoc.cétmoe clinccdass we tte 24, 681,150 49 
Sap Regs ek arg Smo os gaubne Jencci eocece ee Oe 36, 944, 980 17 
NeW MONIGOce Sais e. accu. o Bae ioe Ube Sear ak ee ae eee 1, 244, 330 21 
rte pte Se icky y's wa. us < on vce bo ntd od ecw ooduaeetee 3, 190, 473 01 
ee eee a retreive losis veces e cue acd secs: Ja ceeeee ee a 170, 613 97 

Polalict sce sce. 3 eG CORES CHE y wee bars Paar epets Crees ate! Coy 2 67, 390, 125 71 


B. W. Raymond, United States Commissioner of Mining Statistics, estimate of the 
production of the precious metals in these Territories, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1874, as per report of the Director of the Mint: 


Bute ta een byt GS. SS ay ce oe ods a Sos Sede www oneh dubs $500, 000 00 
IE eee che Sse coc od os Dende Loan ee le ecu eee 4, 400, 000 00 
ee eN re Se ere ee ce tie So ods oa ed woes Ses e bee Cov cu Thee 4,500, 000 00 
ME ODE PE Se tra gon putt aa sceces ccc. sada ne dow sdece Se eeebeiee 500, 000 00 
(DEDE SS Sa ee se  e Wuieid onial slate icles He oe eee 3, 400, 000 00 
Wyoming..... ooo CSE Goer sae ae Gack amiaw's iw cipsocwin marae aaher 50, 000 00 


oes oh. oe eo dee oti ee 


Estimate made from reliable sources of the production of the precious’ metals in 
these Territories, for the year ending June 30, 1875: 


NR ey ae ars poo Va vn h deicwwwec'e cans cbuen eed $700, 000 00 
ORR SS a Ge er ae See ee ja yeisip pis a ais'= wisi nm aah cee 6, 400, 000 00 
DN Ne iis a aiaicteae Wa ee Voie gnc <0 wens diecs a i o8ss aval t elles 5, 000, 000 00 
ae ee cd Sawin es Vinignce.ecnocebaccau ccdb> susacueeee 1, 000, 000 CO 


POM See on aces cin sins tones ones oped tone ss ¢enecnanvecte a Oe 
Rs eesti a aR e Ba tcie' ernie wa Nie s - Seice oe Sein eins dacs aden ede cawgclae 100,000 00 


eos Siw ss awe cans dawns once cccdestuel 16, 200, 000 00 
NEW MINING DISTRICTS. 


The season in Colorado has been an active one for the prospector, and so far the 
results have been most encouraging, not only.in the discovery of new districts, but , 
in demonstrating the capabilities of those discovered last year. Under the head of 
last year’s locations, we have the San Juan, Uncompahgre, Rosita, Summit, and Sun- 
shine districts, in all of which considerable work has been done, and plenty of good 
ore found. This year’s discoveries include the Rabbit Ear, (in Middle Park,) Chalk 
Creek, Hans Peak, Sangre de Christo, and Gunnison Mines. The tellurium belt that 
was confined to two locations three years ago has now extended for miles north, south, 
and east of these mines. The record of mining in Colorado for 1875 bids fair to excel 
that of any previous year of our history. We have not yet begun to realize the extent 
and richness of the mineral belts of our mountains. 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION OF COLORADO. 


The following yield of bullion in Colorado is made up from reliable statistics: 


Total yield of bullion in Colorado previous to the year 1872 ...2..... $40, 000, 000 00 
Total yield of bullion in Colorado in the YOOL Oi ho. sew. Sage ties 3, 785, 220 00 
Total yield of bullion in Colorado in the FOO? TOs cn sae deel oeaoe 4,070, 000 00 
Total yield of bullion in Colorado in the year lease eset teas 5, 363, 383 00 

Total yield for sixteen years..-... 00.22. 22. -cccaccces ce coe. 53, 217, 603 00 


ESTIMATE OF BULLION PRODUCT, 1875 AND 1876. 
The estimate for the year 1875 is made upon the basis of what thé mines have pro- 
duced the first six months of the present year; that of 1876 upon the estimate of the 
best mining authorities, (not including new discoveries. ) 


Counties. 1875. 1876, 

MUON OO ee foes Scks vee. 82.5 $2, 500, 000 00) $3,500,000 00 
2 EEE SRS Ee Be te gee an MURS 1D 2,000,000 00} 2,500,000 00 
Rea iss ees es. Se ic seenc, 22 ee 600,000 00, 1,000,000 00 © 
a Aa Ce 600,000 00) 1,000,000 00 
Pe NGUEIOU 6s oe. eee) on. oe 100, 000 00 500, 000 00 
SR tes cic co oe eS 100, 000 00 300, 000 00 
Tee ee oe Sie 100, 000 00 300, 000 00 
Metis oso Ss ass es. le aodn cc 300, 000 00 400, 000 00 

NN ee on goo boas vad bedcieienk Cee 6, 300,000 00} 9,500,000 CO 


COAL-FIELDS IN COLORADO. 


The area of land known to be rich in coal-deposits is about 7,200 square miles, lying 
in various parts of the Territory. 

The following table of coal mined in Colorado, for the past ten years, is compiled 
from reliable statistics: ; 


Peer aney Coal-Mine, at Erie... .-.-...-..5 sc. occ ane 260, 000 
ID oe as oe io Sn wig es econ Sac conn psec ee ee 125, 000 
et OW NNO oops simone ons cine edone ss bude ukee oe 87, 500 
Arkansas Valley Coal-Mine............. meter tees cece ee eee eee sense. 72, 000 
Marshall Mt MING 6 os wae Vc ius. eee FOR a eee 50, 000 
Baker, Eulner & Rob Roy Coal-Mine 2252 5065551 eset ee 21, 500 
Ralston Coal-Mine...........222. wrt ce ee nen eee eect ceeeecesas scene. 10, 000 
Bere POA NUNO. 2 5. ns 2. Sees ee 6, 000 
Berane ta OMI MING: 62-6 2 se oo. sade cee nos coin ces ee 5, 000 
‘Fullerton PR Oreo fae. ies ee 4,500 
Castleton BI arg a nda wk a sion psn ks es eee ee 4, 000 
Mitchell, Leyden, Knaft, and Johnson Mine6. . 4. s0ccih ance eud peel eee 4,500 

Nees sonia a's wan eme eave. suescs :dandale Lb de, pe 650, 000 


Which has been sold at an average price of $4.25 per ton, amounting to $2,762,500. 


The coal of Colorado can be divided into three classes, each valuable for their pecu- 
liar properties : 

First class—Anthracites. The anthracite of Gunnison River and branches—non- 
coking—contaius 1.50 per cent. water; 91 per cent. carbon. 

Second class—Coking-coals. Trinidad, 8.84 per cent. water, 57 to 64 per cent. car- 
bon. White River coal contains 85 per cent. carbon, 4 per cent. water. 

Lhird class—Non-coking. Murphy, Marshall, Golden, and Baker coal contain on 
an average 13 per cent. water, 31 per cent. volatile matter, 52.20 per cent. carbon. 


LINES OF RAILWAY. 
The following lines of railway center in Denver: the Kansas Pacific ; the Denver 


Pacific; the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé, via Denver & Rio Cr inde to Pueblo; the 
Denver & Rio Grande; the Denver, South Park and Utah ; the Colorado Central to 
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Black Hawk ; the Colorado Central to Floyd Hill and Georgetown; the Colorado Cen- 

tral to Boulder and Longmont; the Boulder Valley to Boulder. ‘ . 

The Denver and Rio Grande Railway, running south from Denver, at the base of the 
mountains, to Pueblo, one hundred and twenty-five miles, with a branch to Cafion 
City, thirty miles. Has also graded south of Pueblo fifty miles, which will be ironed 
this fall; furnish the transportation for the ore and bullion of Southern Colorado. 

The Denver, South Park and Utah supply the transportation for the ores of the 
South Park and Upper Arkansas River mining region. 

The Colorado Central runs into the heart of the gold and silver producing counties 
of Gilpin and Clear Creek, and also brings the bullion and rich ores from the counties 
of Summit, Grand, and Boulder. 

The Boulder Valley reaches the rich gold and silver producing county of Boulder, 
and transports the majority of the coal used in Denver and the long lines of railways. 
over the plains, 


